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Business Is Picking Up 


USINESS is picking up. The woolen trade is more active. 
Cotton goods are being more freely ordered from manu- 
.facturers. The garment industry shows some signs of returning 
life. Shoe manufacturers declare they have seen the worst. 
_ Rubber companies are more optimistic as they find that 
ci unconsumed stocks are lighter than formerly estimated. 
_— Several automobile plants are re-engaging large numbers of 
ded workers. Copper men are lately less pessimistic. Europe has 
= been buying wheat. The electrical industry is becoming quite 
vias busy. Hat manufacturers are taking back some of their people. 
ae Bankers are untightening the monetary screws. Investments 
have been paying better. The principal foreign exchanges 
tigh have exhibited distinct strength. Powerful interests are con- 
— tracting for future deliveries of materials and merchandise at. 
a the readjusted prices now available in many lines. In short, 
rit both existing conditions and prospects are improving notably. | 
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Other Features: 
J Probable Course of Wages and Prices 
= How Money Is Made in Stock Market 
: Workers Satisfied at This Plant 
| How Soon Will Unemployment Wane 
| Are You of Executive Type? 
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ECONOMY 
Stone & Webster Plants Lead 


in Two Industries 


4 | Steam power station and a gas 
ih \ works designed and built by 
USE| Stone & Webster are credited 
by « public utilities commission in one 
of the great industrial states with the low- 
est annual operating costs in that state. 


The power station was 16.5 per cent 
below the operating cost of its nearest 

competitor; the gas works, 6.3 per cent 
below.. The power station was 26 per 
cent below the average of the next ten; 
the gas works, 30.4 per cent below. 


Savings like these will make drastic cuts 
in the country’s fuel and labor bill. 


STONE @& WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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Oo many men come to you 


to talk about their 


usiness 





What a satisfaction it is to find a man who can 
talk interestingly and helpfully about yours! 


LL thru the week you are 

besieged with men who want 

to use your time to their ad- 
vantage. They have many reasons 
why you should do something that 
will be of service to them. 


And only once in a long time does 
a man come who has an idea for you; 
who can make a suggestion based on 
the experience of someone else whose 
problem was similar to yours; who 
takes as much satisfaction in talking 
about your interests, as most men take 
in talking of their own. 


You welcome such a friend; no man 
can have too many. Hence we feel a 
satisfaction in being able to add a man 
of that kind to your acquaintance. 


We would like to have you meet and 
know the representative of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute in your 
vicinity. 

As a lawyer becomes a better coun- 
selor day by day thru his experience 
with the problems of each new client, 
so the Institute man grows in value to 
his fgiends, as man after man discusses 
frankly with him the special problems 
and opportunities of his own life and 
business. 


750 business conferences 
a day 


Day in and day out the representa- 
tives of the Institute are in personal 
conference with at least 750 business 
men in every sort of business. 


Men confide in them problems that 
ordinarily would not be discussed out- 
side the family circle. 


“T have been five years in this job 
and seem to make no progress,” one 
will say, “What would you do in a 
situation like mine?” 


4 
And because the Institute man has 
known other men in similar situations, 


Canadian address, C. P. 


he is able to give an answer based not 
on theory but fact. 


“How can I get into business 
for myself?” 


Many men ask that question. Too often 
they think the answer is merely a matter of 
capital, or of finding a partner, or of being sure 
of so much patronage. 


And the Institute man is able to point out 
that the reason so many business ventures fail, 
is because the men at the head have been de- 
partmental men and know only their own part 
in the problem of successful organization. 


Selling, accounting, 
corporation finance, fac- 
tory and office manage- 
ment, transportation, ad- 
vertising, merchandising 
—each of these is a link 
in the chain. And many 
a chain that is otherwise 
strong breaks because one 
link is weak. 


The representative of the Institute never in- 
trudes; he never attempts to exert pressure. 
Every day applications for enrolment in the 
Modern Business Course and Service are re- 
fused to men who, in the opinion of the In- 
stitute’s representative, are not equipped to 
profit by it. 


You cannot impose on him 


Among all the business men in your vicinity 
the Institute man is unique in this—he can only 
succeed as you are more successful. He literally 
has no interests that are apart from your inter- 
ests. 


He has at his command all the research facili- 
ties of the Institute. Do not hesitate to call on 
him for any reasonable service. He represents 
an institution that owes its whole growth and 
prosperity to the growth and prosperity of the 
thousands of men whom it has enrolled. 

You have probably read some of the many 
advertisements of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute in the leading magazines; and perhaps 
you have heard, thru acquaintances, of the In- 
stitute representatives and their willingness to 
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serve. But do you know what it is these men 
represent ? Have you ever asked yourself, “What 
is the Alexander Hamilton Institute—whkat will 
it do for me?” 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


There is a 116-page book published by the 
Institute just to answer such questions, It tells 
what the Institute has done for thousands of 
successful men, and what it can do for you. It 
is a book which should be in every thoughtful 
business man’s library, and it will be sent with- 
out obligation. Just fill out the coupon below 
and mail it. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
812 Astor Place, New York City 


Send. “me “Forging Ahead ‘in Business,” 
which I may keep without obligation. 
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very Evening at 5.30 


tr 


IF PEOPLE are to get more service 
from Public Utilities, they must first 
make it possible for the Utility to 
provide such service. It is impossible 
to furnish 1921 service at 1914 rates. 


Only by showing a satisfactory bal- 
ance on present operations can they 
finance the replacements and exten- 
sions so badly needed. 


To deny them relief is to withhold it 


from ourselves. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Westinghouse 


RAILWAY MOTORS AND “CONTROL APPARATUS 
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Aids Employers by Aiding Employees 


The Prudence-Plan 1s working successfully in 
several industrial plants in New York City. 


This Plan Benefits Employers Because: 


1—Employees who save a part of their income are better 
producers. This has been proved in many plants over 
a period of many years. 


2—Employees who save are not easily infected by ideas 
producing social unrest. 


3—The development of thrift in employees ténds to de- 
crease labor turn-over. 


4—Employees who have learned to save part of their wages 
are more conscientious workers. 


The Plan Benefits Employees Because: 


1—It helps the employee to help himself. It shows him 
the value of ownership and increases his income by 
_ regular interest payments. 


2—It provides an easy, convenient and safe way to save. 
Thus, accumulation becomes as easy as spending has been. 


3—It provides a higher rate of interest than can be had in 
any other form of saving with the same security. 


4—The plan provides an insurance feature without cost to 
either the employer or the employee. 


These features are only a few of those which make Prudence-Bonds practical, attractive 
and simple for the employer and the employee. 


There is no work for the employer in installing this plan. For the employee the plan is 
ideal because without effort on his part he is able to accumulate an added income in 
addition to what his salary brings him. 


If you are an employer interested in receiving further 
details of this plan, write for Booklet F.M.O.I. 


Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation 


Bank of Commerce Building, 31 Nassau Street 
New York City 
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B. C. Forbes Begets Optimism 


Fifteen Favorable January Developments Increase 
Confidence in Outlook—Others’ Views 


of the country does not beget pessimism. 
Notwithstanding quite widespread unem- 
ployment and part-time work, the belief is firmly 
held in most places that the depression will not 
last long. Indeed, at various points plants have 
already reopened and others have increased their 
working hours. ; 

One impression gathered is that the lull in buy- 
ing by consumers is less due. to lack of money 
than to resentment still harbored against profiteers 
and a determination to wait until prices have 
absolutely reached bottom. 

Very striking is the transformation in the de- 


A vite of investigation in the Eastern half 


meanor of workers. Although labor leaders, who ° 


draw their pay whether busy or idle, are inclined 
to egg on their followers to reject wage reduc- 
tions, the workers themselves are disposed to pre- 
fer four-fifths of a loaf to no bread at all. At 
the same time one senses an underlying feeling 
among labor that, while they can do nothing but 
submit now, they are looking forward to the day 
when they can wield the upper hand. 

The first month of 1921 has brought many 
encouraging developments and has been freer 
from failures than had been predicted. 


Significant Developments 


Without shutting our eyes to the fact that the 
knife has not yet been adequately applied to prices 
in several important industries, including steel, 
heavy machinery and implements, furniture, car- 
pets and rugs, shoes at retail and some others, let 
us note the more significant of recent happenings 
and tendencies at home: 

First: The Government’s weekly weather re- 
ports have been unusually favorable from the 
agricultural viewpoint. 

Second: Interest rates for call and time money 
have declined both openly and under cover; ac- 
ceptance rates are also easier, and trustworthy 
commercial borrowers can count upon less oner- 
ous terms from now on. Bank reserves have 
touched the highest point since the Fall of 1919 
and need not, for strictly banking reasons, be 
piled up higher. 

Third: Recovery in the principal foreign ex- 
changes has been pronounced, a fact rich in 
encouragement for both this country and Europe, 
since it facilitates the selling of surplus American 
products and the succoring of impoverished, 
needy nations. 

Fourth: Gratifying progress is being made in 
putting into working order what promises to be 
effective, comprehensive machinery for arranging 
credits to foreign customers on a very large scale. 
Moreover, the slackening of the monetary strain 
here is preparing the way for the flotation of sev- 
eral big loans to otkcr countries. 

“ifth: Labor in most centers is acceptin 
wage reductions without going on strike, and it 
now looks as if it will take less time than for- 
nucriy figured to bring about a lower wage scale 
in all industries, including steel—but not includ- 
ing the railroads, as their scales are fixed by the 
incial Railway Wage Board. 

_ Sixth: The fall in the cost of living is becom- 
ing more orderly, although it still is abnormally 


By B. C. Forbes 


uneven. Bradstreet’s record shows a total reduc- 
tion from last year’s maximum of 40 per cent., 
bringing the level below any reported since Octo- 
ber, 1916. This exhibit not only serves to explain 
why labor is acquiescing in lower wages (as reck- 
oned by dollars), but also explains why the down- 
ward movement has lately been and is likely to be 
less precipitate hereafter—at least in those lines 
which have undergone genuine readjustment. 
Seventh: The important textile industry has 
been heartened by the volume of business placed 
in response to the drastic cuts announced before 
tHe end of the year. Already quite a number of 
well-known lines of fabrics have been withdrawn 
from the market, and the next price lists are 








U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Bureau of Public Roads 


Charleston, W. Va., Jan 11, 1921. 
Forbes Magazine, New York City: 

Gentlemen—lI am herewith enclosing cheque for 
1921 subscription. 

I have found your magazine of great value, not 
only in making my investments, but also in carry- 
ing on the duties of my position. Every engineer 
should be an economist as well as a technical ex- 
pert, and the more thorough his knowledge of 
fundamental conditions the sounder will be the 
application of his scientific principles. 

Included in my work are frequent lecture en- 
gagements, and in one this month I am taking 
bodtly much of the article in the January 8th 
number, “Better Roads Boom Motor-Making.” 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) B. E. Gray, 


U. S. Senior Highway Engineer. 








expected to be appreciably higher. Buyers have 
discovered that the amount of textiles and other 
dry goods available is moderate rather than exces- 
sive, and it is significant that one large concern 
advertised its desire to purchase $5,000,000 worth 
of spot merchandise for cash because it had mis- 
calculated the consumptive demand and the supply 
on the market. 

Eighth: The extreme quietness in the steel 
industry is regarded by economists as desirable 
in every way, since it will tend to hasten the 
readjustment of prices and facilitate at least mod- 
erate marking down of wages from the peak 
reached after the strike. Were the steel industry 
to undergo prompt readjustment in both prices 
and wages, the return of normal, active general 
business would be materially hastened. There- 
fore, it is satisfactory to know that independents 
are now underbidding the Steel Corporation in 
various products. 

Ninth: The transformtion which has overtaken 
the coal industry is both helpful to general condi- 
tions and salutary for the trade itself, for had the 
loudly-threatened coal famine been carried into 
effect this Winter, the sequel could not have failed 
to be disturbing all around. 

Tenth: The grain and cotton markets, though 


irregular, have not relapsed to their former mini- 
mum quotations. Under existing conditions, the 
current prices for these commodities are quite low 
enough and the general situation would probably 
be helped more by a moderate advance than by a 
further decline. Wool is also showing a little life. 

Eleventh: Congress latterly has manifested 
less eagerness to rush half-baked legislation on 
the statute books, and the feeling now is that 
our lawmakers will pause before finally passing 
short-sighted, foolish, injurious laws intended to 
mollify constituents rather than to improve actual 
conditions. 

Twelfth: The January returns showing the vol- 
ume of saving by the people exceed all expecta- 
tions. New York City’s savings banks alone show 
an increase in deposits of $208,000,000 over a 
year ago. Wage-earners in most instances will, 
therefore, be able to bridge the lean Winter 
months and to either increase substantially their 
purchases of consumable goods or invest in securi- 
ties once industry becomes active. 

Thirteenth: The highest grades of bonds have, 
as expected, strengthened as money has weakened, 
and while stocks have moved both up and down, 
the professional operators are inclined to conclude 
that the bear side has become distinctly dangerous 
and that the next real movement is likely to be 
upward. 


Business Leaders Cheerful 


Fourteenth: The utterances of prominent 
bankers and business men (including the Comp- 
troller of the Currency) have lately been more 
cheerful than were the majority of statements 
issued before the turn of the year. All talk and 
all fear of a “panic” have subsided. 

Fifteenth: Commercial failures, as already 
noted, hve not been half as sensational as pessi- 
mists had predicted. 

The. foreign outlook is mixed. Every sound 
person must hope and pray for a universal agree- 
ment to cease squandering the fruits of mankind’s 
labor on armaments costing billions ; happily, sen- 
tinment at home and abroad is veering in this 
direction. 

Conditions leave much to be desired in Britain, 
where unemployment has become a serious prob- 
lem; in Germany, where the continuous creation 
of paper marks threatens to render the country’s 
currency almost worthless; in Russia, in Turkey, 
in the Balkans and in certain other countries. One 
hesitates, indeed, to make optimistic forecasts of 
what may happen across the Atlantic. Nothing 
that this country can do should be left undone 
to expedite every movement and every measure 
calculated to ameliorate conditions, for even those 
wholly ignorant of economics now realize that if 
the rest of the world is wallowing in disaster this 
country cannot prosper. However, Europe has 
managed to pull through somehow heretofore, 
and it can at least be said that some progress has 
been made towards rehabilitation. 

To sum up, the trend during January has been 
encouraging, and more and more financial and 
business men are now disposed to look for better 
times before very long. 

(Continued on page 306) 











I have been browsing around places where the 
Wall Street ticker does not tick, where the hourly 
ups and downs of stock quotations trouble not 
the inhabitants, and where they deal with the actu- 

alities of business and 
THE PEOPLE ARE _ i"dustry rather than with 
NOT PESSIMISTIC _ the pieces of paper which 
WHERE THE TICKER engross the attention of 
DOES NOT TICK the Stock Exchange. 

And I have found that 
in these places there is little thought that the 
United. States is headed for terrible disaster. 
True, in a great many places there has been a 
good deal of laying off of workers or the cutting 
down of the working week. It is well under- 
stood that the crazy boom spun by the war is 
over and that everything is tending back towards 
normal. But these people, as a rule, are glad of 
it. They welcome the passing of 20 cent sugar, 
$20 shoes, $75 and $100 suits, extortionately high- 
priced dresses and underwear and hats and house 
furnishings, abnormally dear bread, $1.25 and $2 
a pound candy, and all the other uncomfortable 
evils which the war brought in its train. 

Among the rank and file there exists a strong 
faith that the closing down or curtailment of 
industries will not last long, and that more or- 
derly and safer and saner times are coming. In 
agricultural districts there is, of course, loud com- 
plaining ; yet few capable farmers find themselves 
worse off than they were before the war. In 
short, sentiment outside our mercurial financial 
centers is rational and, therefore, inspiring. 


* * * 


Don’t be impatient. The biggest jobs in Amer- 
ica are nearly all held by men over 45, most of 
them by men over 50. 

* * * 


The late J. P. Morgan, with all his financial 
shrewdness, often was hoodwinked. Art dealers 
were not the only ones who found him an easy 
mark. J. P. had a heart larger than his head. 

Unlike many financiers, 


THE SHREWD he was not always un- 
J. P. MORGAN moved by a tale of woe 
WAS OFTEN —whether that tale was 
HOODWINKED genuine or bogus. I 


have just received a new 
Morgan anecdote illustrative of this, and illustra- 
tive, also, of the fact that the famous banker 
could enjoy a joke even when he was the victim. 
Two newspaper reporters desperately hard-up (as 
reporters sometimes have been known to be) 
made a touching plea for a contribution for a 
new church which a worthy group of colored 
people were pictured as heroically striving to es- 
tablish. The story was so plausible and so ap- 
pealing that Mr. Morgan handed them $400. 
Before the pair were out of sight, he saw them 
divide the money! The story goes that for a 
moment Mr. Morgan didn’t know whether to be 
furious or philosophic, but that he then burst into 
laughter, called in some of his associates, and told 
them the joke. 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By the Editor 


Eight hundred sales agents and salesmen from 
all parts of the United States and Canada as well 
as from Europe and even from far-off Australia 
were gathered in the great convention hall. Sev- 
eral had complained that 
their territories were 
completely worked over 
and that they needed new 
ones. Had this sort of 
talk been allowed to 
gather momentum, the whole assemblage might 
have been headed towards gloom, depression and 
despondency, probably with incalculably harmful 
after-effects. Quick as a flash, the senior execu- 
tive present leaped to the platform and shouted, 
“I’m going to stop this convention to get a shoe 
shine. Call in the bootblack.” 

The dropping of a bombshell could not have 
produced a greater sensation. It was known that 


THIS SHOE SHINE 
COST $1,250; 
WORTH MORE 
THAN 

$1,000,000 


the convention was costing the company at least © 


$250 per minute. Yet the whole proceedings 
were being halted in order that one man might 
have his shoes polished! In came the bootblack, 
and, while more than eight hundred men watched, 
he did his work. It took him five minutes. The 
shoe shine, therefore, cost $1,250. 

The man whose shoes had been shined said, 
in effect: “Both of the two bootblacks who 
preceded this fellow failed to earn even the $4 
a day guaranteed by the company; the company 
every week had to make up the deficit. Then 
came this bootblack. He had no more ‘prospects’ 
than the others, no larger territory, no better con- 
ditions of any kind whatsoever. Yet this boot- 
black earns from $11 to $17 every day.” 

He paused. 

“Gentlemen,” he shouted, “it is not territory 
that counts. It’s the man!” 

A mighty cheer rose from the convention. The 
whole atmosphere was transformed. The descent 
towards pessimism was checked, and the proceed- 
ings headed towards optimism and confidence. 
The man who called for the $1,250 shine was 
J. H. Barringer, vice-president of the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton. Spontane- 
ously the selling force raised the slogan, “Re- 
member the bootblack!” And they later figured 
that the shoe shine and the slogan will be worth 
more than a million dollars. extra business to 
them during the current year. 

You may teach a man to be a bricklayer or a 
carpenier or lots of other things, but you can’t 
teach a man to be an executive genius, capable 
of turning threatened disaster into success by one 
mental stroke at a critical moment. 

* * * 


Your best capital is yourself. 
* * * 
Freedom means opportunity to give the world 
the best and most that is in you. 
* * * 
Make the most of yourself and Dame Fortune 
is more than likely to make the most of you. 
* * * 


A good mental medicine is a good bank account. 










Another gang of convicted business men—bygj. 
ness scoundrels—have been let off in New Yor 
with fines which mean nothing to them. This 
too, despite the fervent protest of Samuel Unter. 

myer, the indefatigable 


LETTING OFF legal prober, who Pos: 
BUSINESS MEN sesses complete knowl. 
WITH FINES edge of the facts in the 
IS WRONG 


case. When the U. S, 
Supreme Court recently 
ruled that the “secondary boycott” is illegal, labor 
spokesmen promptly declared that labor was learn. 
ing not to expect reasonable protection from the 
courts. And we all know that among the masses 
there is a deep-rooted conviction that men of vast 
means can invariably keep out of jail no matter 
how grave an offense they may have committed; 
and, indeed, eminent jurists have frankly admitted 
that justice can frequently be balked by the de. 
lays, the appeals and other devices possible for 
those of unlimited means. When, therefore, well- 
to-do business men or others occupying respon- 
sible positions are found guilty of crimes which 
can be punished by prison terms, what effect is 
likely to be produced upon the minds of the public 
when only paltry fines are imposed, fines which 
may be a mere bagatelle as compared with the 
gains derived from the criminal practices perpe- 


trated ? 
* * * 


Retail shoe prices still pinch. 
* * * 

Bradstreet’s says: “Commodity prices have 
fallen 40 per cent.” It’s too bad the people w 
buy from don’t seem to know it. 

x * * 


The best regulation is self-regulation. 
x * * 

Judge Gary has in his private office a novel 
device, different from anything I have ever 
seen in any other big man’s office. Raised 
several feet from the ground, on a neat stand, 

are arranged large 


THE MOTTO transparent letters 
JUDGE GARY which read: 

HAS IN It Can Be Done, 

HIS OFFICE 


Can’t Must Be Over- 
come. 

By pressing a button on his desk, Judge 
Gary can illuminate the letters very brightly 
by electricity. The judge makes very effec- 
tive use of this contrivance by instantly press 
ing the button when anyone begins to speak 
pessimistically and complain that a difficulty 
can’t be overcome. Within the last few weeks 
he has placed prominently in his office another 
motto, reading: 

Success Comes in Cans, 
Failures in Can’ts. 

The “Can’t must be overcome” motto has 
worked in the case of the man who has risef 
to be head of the largest enterprise in the 
world. Why shouldn’t it work with the rest 
of us? 
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of the “Idle Rich” Class 


Passing 
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© International. © International. 


JUNIUS SPENCER MORGAN 
Son of the present head of J. P. Morgan @ 
Company, is now a member of the firm. 


© International, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 3D 
Who is interested in the buying and selling of 
investment securities in Chicago. 


LOUIS SWIFT, JR. 
Is another who trots to work with the whistle. He is shown 
here in the refrigerator plant of Suift & Company, of which he 
is now an important part. 





F you had a million dollars of your own, would you work? Would you 
don a pair of overalls, go into a factory, perhaps, or drive a locomotive, or 
do a thousand and one other unpleasant things so that you could learn to 

become a useful member of society? Or would you be a drone? Probably you 
would work, just as so many of the sons of millionaires are doing today. All 
of them could live the care-free lives of social butterflies tf they pleased, but 
many of them have preferred to prepare themselves for future usefulness, to do 
good, to develop the resources of the nation and to provide work for countless 
thousands. Some. of these wealthy, young men have won as much fame as their 
_fathers won, and others are on the way. Says Young Marshall Field: “I would 
consider it criminal if I did not take advantage of my opportunities to assist in 
the developing of American industry. Merely having money is not being 
creative and not doing one’s share toward increasing the prosperity and stability 
of the nation. It is using money, becoming part of the great exchange of ideas, 
investments, purchases and sales, that makes a man feel that he belongs to the 
life of his country.” 


International, 
CARTER R. LEIDY 
of Philadelphia, who has donned 
overalls and gone to work in the 
machine shop of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


© Underwood &« Underwood. 
EDSEL FORD 
Who, at 27, is directing the great 
Ford Motor Works in Detroit. 





2D. BETES VRS 
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\ International 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 
Heir to millions, is now a cub reporter on a New York 
daily. He is as democratic as a galley boy, and is 
popular with his fellow-workers. 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
While not the son of a rich man, he has not been 
content to live on his great father’s reputation, as 
he could very easily do. He is now an official of 
the Kerr Steamship Company. 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, JR. 
Son of the famous engineer, although only 33, has 
made several notable inventions, including a coast 
defense torpedo controlled by wireless energy. 
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A question which doubtless has occupied the 
minds of many business men is raised by the 
president of a Philadelphia Company in the 
following letter: 

We hear and read much 
CAN VERY LARGE about profit Sharing, bo- 
CONCERNS DO MORE nuses and like rewards, 
FOR EMPLOYEES club houses, lunches, en- 


tertainments, etc. pro- 
THAN SMALL ONES? vided for employees by 


employing corporations, 
all of which is deserving of the highest praise. But, 
from all indications, these advantages can be in- 
troduced and operated successfully only by very 
large and wealthy corporations who do business 
on such a scale that the overhead expenses of all 
the welfare work can be reduced to a minimum, 
whereas other concerns employing a comparatively 
small number of workers—say from fifty to a few 
hundred—would find it rather burdensome, if not 
impossible, to conduct their business profitably with 
such welfare work expenses added to the overhead. 
This being so, it seems to the writer that, because 
of the many advantages accruing to the larger em- 
ployer, the smaller employer in course of time will 
be put out of business. 

What the writer would like to know is, what 
remedy, if any, can the smaller employer apply to 
his business to make his factories equally attrac- 
tive to employees? 

My reply could be summarized in one sen- 
tence: “The smaller employer can infuse into 
the running of his business more of the per- 
sonal element than is possible in huge organi- 
zations.” And, after all, all those elaborate 
schemes evolved by corporations are designed 
chiefly to establish the human touch which was 
lost. when Big Business came. Provided a 
small employer can pay as high wages as a 
large concern, I believe it is even easier for 
him to have a loyal, enthusiastic force of em- 
ployees—assuming, of course, that his heart 
is in the right place and that he is sincerely 
anxious to deserve the good will and the co- 
operation of his people. 

There are a score of little, intimate things 
which can be done in a small place which could 
not be attempted in a mammoth organization. 
At very little expense it is possible for the 
small employer to bring all his people to- 
gether, once in a while, in a social way and 
have a friendly chat with them, giving them 
the privilege of asking him any questions that 
may.be on their minds. The president of a 
huge concern finds it impracticable to get all 
his. thousands of workers under one roof to 
talk to. them face to face. Workers of the 
right type are not excessively concerned about 
how much their employer does for them— 
apart, of course, from the payment of proper 
wages—but they are sensitive to the spirit in 
which things are done. And it is so very much 
easier to establish the right kind of close, 
warm spirit in a small organization than in a 
large one. Money alone can never inspire 
wholehearted loyalty among any group of 
workers. 

If the small employer will only give this 
problem sufficient consideration, and allow his 
heart to influence his actions, he will expe- 
rience little difficulty in thinking up ways and 
means of drawing his people to himself and 
to the organization. As for those workers 
who cannot be satisfied by any amount of con- 
siderate treatment, the sooner they are got 
rid of the better for all concerned. 


FORBES 


W. P. G. HARDING 


Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, who has 
been invited to become president of the Foreign Trade 
Finance Corporation 


We hoped and prayed that the cost of liv- 
ing would come down. Our hopes and pray- 
ers are being fulfilled. Are we offering up 


thanks? No; we are whining louder than 

ever. We were all sure 
ARE WE ‘and certain that if 
BABIES? prices kept on soaring, 
OR ARE disaster would overtake 
WE MEN? us. Now that prices 


have ceased soaring, we 
are sure and certain that still worse disaster 
will befall us. The truth is that what is hap- 
pening now is the best thing that could have 
happened both for our pockets and our souls. 
We were indulging in riotous living. We are 
now sobering up. Of course, the process is 
not pleasant. But are we not acting like 
babies rather than like men? Let’s quit act- 
ing the part of spoiled children and conduct 
ourselves as full-grown adults. 
* * * 

The best way to reform taxation is to reduce tt. 

e¢* 

Too much prosperity is as bad as too much de- 
pression. Cuba, after revelling—revelling is right 
—in riotous sugar-bred prosperity, is now pros- 
trate, her banks all operating under a moratorium. 

*¢ 4 

What we need is more head-work, hand-work, 

and leg-work, and less jaw-work. 
* * * 

The problem of restricting immigration of aliens 
is, in reality, less pressing than the problem of 
increasing the emigration of our products. 

. ¢-e 

“Bolshevism, as I see it, has practically disap- 
peared from Europe as any potential danger, ex- 
cept in Russia itself ”’—Herbert Hoover. 

2 © 


Prices of suits are now beginning to suit. 
s <¢ 8 


One thing inflated during the war was conceit. 
Have you done your deflating? 





Journeying hither and thither and rubbing 
shoulders with all classes in many commiinities 
during recent weeks has convinced me of 1’ is one 
thing: Merchants and manufacturers of th: coup. 


try have largely fo feiteg 
ARE YOU che good-will of tii pub- 
STRIVING lic. Very widesp: ead js 
TO REGAIN the feeling that pr. ‘iteer- 
GOOD-WILL? 


ing was indulved ip 


shamefully. The people 
feel that they were not given a fair deal. They 
believe that they had to pay iniquitously ex«:tion- 


ate prices for almost everything they had to buy, 
They are particularly bitter, I would say, against 
the “sugar robbers,” the shoe manufacturers and 
retailers, against the butchers, against bakers, 
against the clothing trade in general, and even 
more especially against the coal people. Any pol- 
itician who aspires to winning public applause 
would find himself a°national hero could he set in 
motion machinery which would land a few score 
of the most flagrant profiteers in jail. The bitter- 
ness against the coal flimflamming, for instance, 
is intense. 

Without question much of the withholding of 
buying by the public today is due, not to lack 
of means, but to resentment over past treatment. 
There exists at this moment a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to go after regaining good-will by slashing 
prices to the very bone—and making a noise over 
it. To the executives of one national enterprise 
who consulted me, my emphatic advice was: 
“Plunge the knife into your prices up to the very 
hilt. Then tell the whole world that you have 
done it. And I predict that you can sell more 
in 1921 than you ever sold before.” The wisdom 
of this policy was grasped, and action will follow. 
Regain the good-will of your customers and your 
potential customers, even at temporarily heavy 
cost, and you will score so signally that it will 
prove the best investment you ever made. 

Don’t wait to be driven. Lead. 

* * * 


If Judge Gary would only cut steel prices, he 
would hasten needed readjustment and also the 
revival of general business. 

* * * 

Are you looking beyond the present gloom and 
actively preparing for the better times which 
never fail to come in this irrepressible country? 
Or are you one of the shortsighted species who 

rush up additions to your 


MAKE YOUR plant when everything is 
EXTENSIONS booming — including 
WHEN TIMES prices? The concerns 
ARE POOR that are hardest hit to- 


day, as a rule, are those 
that were carried away by the artificial, war-bred 
boom and incurred heavy outlays in additions, 
expansions and construction work of various kinds 


at a cost which now stands out as appalling. 


That’s not the course skilfully managed organi- 
zations follow. 

During a tour of industrial centers within the 
last month, I was impressed by the activities of 
certain large companies. At Johnstown, Pa., I 
discovered that the Cambria Steel Company is at 
this moment employing more thousands of men 
on new construction and replacement than it is 
employing in the ordinary running of its plant. 
The company finds that it can obtain both labor 
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aterial at less cost and less trouble today 


ee ;. could obtain them during the hectic boom, 
with transportation congestion, inordinate 
wag nd labor arrogance and inefficiency. At 
Dayion | learned that the National Cash Register 
Company’s policy is and always has been to erect 


addi: ons when times are poor, because costs then 
are and labor industrious and plentiful. 
Euvene G. Grace recently told me that Bethlehem 
Stee! believed in going ahead with expansion pol- 
in poor times just as energetically as in 
rous times, and that it had found this a 
profitable plan. President Thayer of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company told me that 
they were prosecuting their constructive program 
today more vigorously than ever before, despite 
all the prevailing pessimism. 

“In times of peace prepare for war,” might be 
paraphrased very advantageously at this moment 
to read: “In times of dullness prepare for ac- 


icies 


pros} 


tivity.” 
x* * * 
Vim wins. 
se 6 
America has gone in for exchange of pro- 
fessors and exchange of college students; the 
exchange of editors is also advocated. Why 
not the exchange of students of business? 
The suggestion is in- 


WHY NOT spired by the following 
EXCHANGES OF paragraph from the 
BUSINESS New York Evening 
STUDENTS? Post: 


A step which is likely 
to permanently improve the friendship between 
America and Great Britain has been taken by the 
British Thomson Houston Company, Ltd. 

This company has decided to establish two schol- 
arships, one of which will be allotted to Cambridge. 
They propose to select from the engineering grad- 
uates of that university who have worked with their 
firm for a period of not less than six months a 
scholar who will be sent to their American asso- 
ciates, the International General Electric Company, 
with which is associated the General Electric Com- 
pany of New York. They propose to allow for a 
student’s expenses for one year an equivalent of 
$1,800 in gold. After a year’s study in America he 
will be expected to return to the British company 
strengthened by the experience gained on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


FORBES 


Rich men often send their sons abroad either 
to travel leisurely and inquiringly, or to gain 
practical experience in a banking house or a 
business establishment similar to that con- 
trolled by the family. A few enlightened em- 
ployers also now send executives on foreign 
tours of investigation and education. 

Some such plan as that adopted by the Brit- 
ish concern here mentioned could surely be 
profitably introduced by progressive American 
business concerns. A year spent in some no- 
tably efficient foreign organization could not 
fail to add to the value of broad-minded, ener- 
getic, ambitious young men far more than the 
small cost entailed. Since business is to be- 
come more and more international in scope, 
this idea should carry a strong appeal. 

* * * 

Those who have never been through the depths 

of suffering cannot know the height of joy. 
* * * 
These shipping, etc., probes reveal that Sher- 
man was right. 
* * * 
Europe’s now getting coal. That’s important. 
a. 

A business man ran into his banker. “How's 
business?” asked the banker. “Fine as silk,” came 
the reply. It was not until the banker had walked 
on that he tumbled to the state of the silk trade. 

x * * 
- Two types employers don’t like: male whimper- 
ers and female simperers. 

* * * 

Beware of buying German marks. The print- 

ing presses are working overtime. 
* * * 
Happiness costs less than unhappiness. 
x * * 

If you’re sufficiently anxious to see and seize 
opportunities, you will have little time to note or 
talk about the shortcomings of others. 

a a 

Grouch and you go. 

* * * 

Your employer knows how good you are with- 
out your telling. him. Say it with work. 
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At least eighty of every hundred persons are 
leery of banks, trust companies and other finan- 
cial institutions, outside of savings banks. This 
attitude is caused partly, but not wholly, by the 
marble fronts, the impos- 
ing interiors, and the 
“swellness” of the dig- 
nitaries enthroned at the 
desks. To the average 
person banking and fi- 
nance are full of mystery. The public constantly 
read of secret conclaves among financiers, of 
deals put through stealthily, of rumors about the 
stability or instability of financial institutions. 
The impression gathered is that the financial 
world seethes with secret, mysterious and often 
questionable ongoings. Announcements of pay- 
ments of enormous dividends by financial insti- 
tutions do not tend to allay the suspicions of the 
uninitiated that the insiders in the financial world 
possess some indefinable power to separate the 
public from their money. Not one person in a 
thousand has any clear idea of how a bank or 
trust company earns its profits. 

A welcome example has just been set by the 
United States Trust Company of New York. It 
has published a detailed, itemized list of its stock 
and bond investments, giving exact descriptions 
-of the various securities owned, including their 
dividend or interest rates, their maturity dates, 
par value, book value, price paid and the income 
yield. This information is, of course, supple- 
mented by the customary figures called for by 
law, showing total loans, deposits, reserves, etc. 

This frank, comprehensive, lucid exhibit con- 
vinces the reader that here is one institution 
which has nothing to hide and which is anxious 
to give the public the clearest possible insight into 
its affairs. Confidence is at once inspired. One 
feels that this is an institution with which one 
could safely do business; not only so, but the in- 
stitution’s action conveys in an intimate and ap- 
pealing way a sort of invitation to come in and 
talk matters over with it freely and informally. 
Its doors strike one as swinging wide open in 
welcome. 

Would you not be willing to wager that the 
business of this trust company will increase? 


THIS FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTION SETS 
EXAMPLE OTHERS 
SHOULD FOLLOW 








WANTED: 
Ten Thousand New Friends 


You Can Introduce “FORBES” to 
Friends for a Dollar Bill! 


Ten 











This call is not entirely selfish. 


When you introduce “FORBES” to your business 
friends you are also doing them a good turn—you 
are helping them as much as you are helping us. 


At the same time you are making it possible for 
us to give you a better magazine. So you benefit, 


too. 


Our suggestion is this: We would like to mail two 
get-acquainted copies of “FORBES” Magazine to ten 
of your business friends. We will stand most of the 
expense if you will supply the names of executives 
who ought to be reading “FORBES”. In other 
words, for only 5c. apiece (regular price is 20 cents 
a copy) we will mail two introductory copies of 
‘FORBES”, one current issue and one back number, 
provided you send ten or more names at one time, 
before February 28, 1921. 

If the names are carefully chosen we feel sure that 
00% will be glad to become permanent subscribers 
upom your personal recommendation. 

Won't gow be one of the thousand old friends to 
bring us ten thousand new friends? 


B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


to subscribe. 





(Copy or Clip This Coupon and Maib Before February 28, 1921) 
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Please send two introductory copies of “FORBES” to each of the ten names en- 
closed, at your limited special rate. You may notify them that the magazines are 
being sent at my request, to make them acquainted with “FORBES”, because I think 
they will find it so interesting and so useful to a business executive that they will want 


(Canada, 40c. extra postage on 10 names; Foreign, 80c. extra postage on 10 names.) 
I enclose $1.00 in payment for the above; or I will mail check on receipt of bill. 
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Forbes 2-65-22 
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FORBES 


HOW SOON WILL UNEMPLOYMENT WANE 


unemployment begin to 


HEN will 

W diminish ? 

For one reason or another, this 
question is of vital importance to almost 
every class of people. The unemployed wage 
earner wants to know when he can hope to 
find a job; the employed worker would like to 
learn when he can buy needed articles of 
household use without fear that the money 
may be required to support him during a pe- 
riod of idleness; the retail dealer is concerned 
because re-employment, when it comes, will 
mean increased sales; and the matter is quite 
important indirectly to the manufacturer, be- 
cause re-employment and better retail trade 
will serve to place orders on his books and to 
start his plants running full time again. To 
the holder of stocks and bonds re-employment 
and the trade revival which is bound to go 
with it will mean a recovery of security prices 
to the approximate level of values. 

Any one in any station of life who takes 
the view that the present unemployment does 
not concern him is very mistaken and narrow- 
minded, indeed. He is lacking in intelligent 
self-interest. Seventy to ninety per cent. of 
all leading articles and commodities are con- 
sumed by the masses of people; the conse- 
quent demand is what keeps the wholesale and 
retail stores, the railroads and the factories 
moving, and even in the case of such articles 
as structural steel, cement, heavy machinery 
and the like, which are not consumed by the 
masses, the demand arises indirectly from the 
need of more plant capacity to produce neces- 
saries of life. For example, the more bread 
we eat and the more clothing we wear, the 
greater will be the demand for hoisting ma- 
chinery with which to produce iron ore for the 
making of steel for the building of plants in 
which to produce flour and woolen goods. 


Source of All Demand 


In looking at labor problems, the intelligent 
capitalist or captain of industry, no matter 
how many millions he is worth, must begin 
by grasping the fact that the direct or indirect 
source of almost the whole demand for every 
product in the world is the purchasing power 
of the masses of people. So long as that pur- 
chasing power is abnormally low because of 
unemployment, prosperity is utterly impos- 
sible, and in so far as prices are too high as 
compared with that purchasing power, their 
position is utterly unstable. “Demand” can 
be varied within narrow limits by the will to 
buy or not to buy, but in the broader sense 
it depends absolutely upon the amount of in- 
come or spending money in the hands of con- 
sumers. 

Prosperity to be genuine and stable must be 
universal. It cannot leave out any large lass 
of people. A truly prosperous condition is one 
in which there is a large and steady flow of 
money or funds from the pockets of the peo- 
ple into the hands of retail dealers, then to the 
wholesalers, next to the manufacturers, then 
to the producers of raw materials, and by this 
or a similar route back to the masses of people 
who perform the labor of production, thence 
to the retailers again, and so on around and 
around. When the flow of money or funds is 
interrupted at any one point, it interrupts the 
whole movement of business and prosperity 
just as a railroad wreck on a trunk line stops 
the whole traffic. 

So it is that we all want to see the unem- 
ployment eliminated. No doubt it may have 
done good by way of stopping the profiteer- 
ing of labor, just as the slump in shoes, dry- 
goods, etc., has done good in stopping the 
profiteering of producers, But now all the 


Do You Know in Which Months 
of the Year the Most Work 
Is Accomplished? 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


classes of people or partners in our industrial 
system have pretty well learned their lesson, 
have come to recognize that it is for their own 
good to give the other fellow a square deal, 
and are ready to get back to work on some- 
thing like a square deal basis. 

Let us, then, wipe out the unemployment 
and restore business prosperity. 

But this is easier to will than to do, and the 
question is how soon it can be done. 

Labor is useful only in producing something 
to sell, and nobody wants goods unless the 
public Will buy them. It is what the logicians 











tries Spring brings with it an all-round re- 

vival of business. Whether the orders on 
hand are large or small, whether the buildings to 
be put up are few or many, and whether the 
farmer is to use his acreage for one crop or an- 
other—it is in the Spring that things begin to 
move. This year the movement and the trade ac- 
tivity and re-employment may be a little late in 
starting, but it must come. 


Brisse of the very nature of our indus- 








would call a “vicious circle ;” but that need not 
worry us, because economic forces always 
work in just such a circle. It is easy enough 
to reason by seemingly perfect logic that they 
cannot, and still they keep on doing it. For ex- 
ample, wage payments make a sale for goods; 
the sale of goods makes wage payments, and 
no one can tell just where the circle begins. 
What we can tell, however, is where the circle 
was recently broken. It was broken last Spring 
when prices went so high that people did not 
have buying power enough to absorb the goods 
produced. 

We can also tell in a broad general way how 
the circle will be mended, and approximately 
when. There are, after all, pretty good evi- 
dences as to when wage payments will begin 
to make goods sell, and goods sales will begin 
to swell the total of wage payments. To the 
worker looking for a job the processes of in- 
dustry doubtless appear very mysterious; but 
in a bird’s-eye view the mystery vanishes. The 
broad outlines of the business of the American 
people are very simple. 

The whole business begins on the farms, in 
the mines, in the forests, in oil wells, wherever 
the raw and crude materials are produced. 
These are sold to the manufacturing industries, 
which make them up into finished goods ready 
for consumption. The goods are distributed 
by wholesale and retail dealers to the consum- 
ers, about one-third of whom work on the 
farms, another third in the manufacturing 
plants, and the other third at miscellaneous 
occupations. In brief, the farms, mines, etc., 
originate the business; the manufacturers are 
the second handlers of it; and thirdly and last- 
ly, it goes through the hands of the retail 
dealers. 

Thus, the farm, or land, is the source of our 
business and of our prosperity. There is where 
we get the foods we eat and the fibres of which 
our clothing is made. Nor is the present ex- 
perience likely to be any exception to the rule. 
Already private reports have shown that all 
over the United States workers who were at- 
tracted to the cities by the war wages are drift- 


ing back to the farms. There is no noise about 
the movement, but it is everywhere going op 
When other occupations fail, people alway, 
get back to nature in the sense that they retury 
to the production of the prime necessities of 
life; and so they are doing now. 

Last year, and for several years previous 
the farmers were short of labor, and their costs 
of production were correspondingly too high, 
But in 1921 the labor shortage on the farms 
promises to disappear, and costs of production 
should be lowered enough so that the typica| 
farmer can make profits even with prices not 
more than 50 per cent. or so above those pre. 
vailing prior to the war. The re-employment 
is likely to begin on the farm for the double 
reason that the farmers can use the labor, and 
that the men drifting back have personal ties 
to insure the employment to them. They are 
sons and brothers and are going back home. 

Furthermore, there is an increase every 
spring in the demand for labor in almost every 
industry. The following’ figures are the ap. 
proximate shares or percentages of the whole 
year’s work done in each month of the year; 
and all the figures are, of course, estimates 
based upon incomplete returns. For example, 
the 7.51 at the top of the left hand column 
means that about this percentage of the total 
manufacturing work of the year is done in 
January. 


Best Months for Business 


Trans- All 
Month Mfg. portation Farming Work 
January ...7.51% 7.83% 2.80% 6.04% 
February ..6.69 7.84 3.70 6.05 
March .....8.38 8.33 6.80 7.83 
PEGE on cise 7.60 8.37 10.40 8.79 
| re 8.41 8.30 12.60 10.05 
june ...:.<606 8.60 13.10 10: 
| ee 7.68 8.04 11.30 9.01 
August ....7.39 8.53 8.90 8.28 
September .8.73 8.98 9.80 917 
October ...7.58 9.42 9.90 8.97 
November .7.78 8.79 7.10 7.89 
December .9.29 8.47 3.60 7.12 


Each of these columns should total 100, but 
they do not do so because of the incomplete- 
ness of the figures upon which they were based. 
However, they roughly tell the important 
truths of the situation. In January there is so 
little to do on the farms that only 2.8 per cent. 
of the total year’s work is then performed; 
but in the typical March 68 per cent. of the 
year’s work is done, and in June the work done 
amounts to 13.1 per cent. of the year’s total. 

Here we have an interesting source of en- 
couragement, for the seasons will not wait. 
In the ordinary year there is four times as 
much work to be done in April and May as in 
January, and there is little chance that 1921 
will prove an exception to the rule. Whether 
prices are satisfactory to the farmer or not, he 
must go ahead and do his planting and sow- 
ing in the Spring; for idleness without star- 
vation is impossible. Doubtless he will seek to 
substitute better paying crops for those which 
have proved unprofitable during the past year: 
but still he will plant and sow and he will em- 
ploy labor. In the typical March the demand 
for farm labor doubles over February, and by 
May it doubles again. This time the increases 
may be somewhat smaller, but surely they will 
be sufficient to accomplish some diminution in 
the unemployment. 

But farming is not the only thing that starts 
up in the spring. In the building trades, for 


example, the average amount of work done 

in April is almost exactly double that done in 

January. Building operations may be slow this 

year ; but we are not going to stop building al- 

together, and the spring is the time when the 

builders will begin employing more labor. 
(Continued on page 305) 
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PROBABLE WAGE AND PRICE COURSE 


LAT is to be the course of wages? 
First let us examine briefly the history 
of prices and wages during the Civil War 


W 


and afterwards. 

From 1861 to 1865, when conditions were 
<omewhat similar to those prevailing during the 
past few years, prices rose, wages soon followed, 
and speculation, profiteering and all the other 
vicious elements of recent days appeared, fos- 
tered, too, by a depreciated currency. In 1865 
prices began to break and continued their down- 
ward trend with slight fluctuations, while wages 
kept ascending practically without interruption 
until 1873. Only the wants of the American peo- 
ple had to be provided for, and commodities 
could be easily obtained in countries where prices 
had undergone little or no inflation in the four 
preceding years, whereas after the armistice in 
1918 we had not only to provide for the deferred 
wants of our own people, but we had also to 
supply a great part of the needs of foreign nations 
whose productive capacity had been sadly im- 
paired by a prolonged and devastating war. 
Accordingly, under the stimulus of this abnormal 
demand, it might have been expected that prices 
would display more resistance in the present 
period than in 1865. 


What History Tells Us 


The contention of the labor leaders that exist- 
ing wage levels can be maintained might seem at 
first sight to be correct, based on the example 
of history. The accompanying chart shows that 
from 1865 prices constantly declined until 1896, 
when a definite upward trend was again estab- 
lished. Yet wages continued their upward course 
until 1873, when they dropped appreciably in 
common with commodities as a result of. the ter- 
rible panic of that year. After 1873 wages and 
prices again climbed upward, but when prices 
declined wages continued their ascent, falling 
occasionally with a depression or panic, then 
again regaining their former equilibrium and 
continuing their ascent. 

What, then, is the explanation of the fact that 
from 1873 to 1896 while prices as a whole were 
declining, wages in general were rising? Why 
cannot the process continue today? 

The answer is to be found in our industrial 
revolution, the development of transportation 
facilities and the growing strength of labor. From 
1780 the steam age dawned. Following the steam 
hammer came the steam boat and the steam engine, 
while the use of machinery was putting the pro- 
duction of textiles, iron and similar commodities 
on an altogether new basis. This period marked 
the beginning of the industrial revolution. In- 
vention was enabling the world to make more 
a progress than in any previous period of its 
ustory. 

Illustrative of this trend is the number and 
variety of the patents issued. During 1857 about 
2,900 patents were issued, of which over 400 were 
tor improvements in agricultural implements and 
processes and the others mainly for cotton gins, 
rice cleaners and fertilizers. In 1858 approxi- 
mately 3,700 patents were issued, 462 being for 
Improvements to agricultural implements, 152 for 
improvements to reaping and sowing machines, 
42 for improvements in cotton gins and presses, 
164 for improvements in steam engines and 198 
tor improvements in railroads and railroad cars. 
his record marks the inception of a new age, 
lor prior to 1849 patents issued never numbered 
more than 660 yearly. 

It was only after 1850 that the revolution got 
\inder full swing, for prior to that time the coun- 
try was adjusting itself to a new industrial sys- 
tem and the products of invention were emerging 
‘rom the experimental to the practical stage. The 
period after 1850 witnessed the settled use of 


An Intensely Interesting Study 
of Past and Deductions 
Regarding Future 


By William J. Keary 


machinery to manufacture machinery, and the 
supplanting of manual labor with mechanical de- 
vices went on with great rapidity. 

War in 1861 gave a stimulus rather than a set- 
back to mechanical expansion, and on its cessa- 
tion the foundations for a great period of indus- 
trial development were laid or enlarged. Labor- 
saving devices made production on a hitherto 
unknown scale possible. Little shops conducted 
by groups of four or five men, who manufactured 
by hand, gave way to the factory —one firm 
manufacturing shoes estimated that after the in- 
stallation of machinery it required only 60 em- 


ployees to do what formerly required 120 em- 


ployees working by hand and that their work was 
100 per cent. better, while another concern in the 
same line stated that the machinery introduced 
between 1865 and 1895 reduced the force by 80 
per cent. and cut the cost of production in half. 

The cost of manufacture was thus lessened, 
and this enabled the price to be reduced. The 
saving effected by mass production went only in 
part to the manufacturer; a portion went to the 
public in lower prices and a portion to labor in 
higher wages. 

Thus, if it cost $1 to produce an article by hand 
and the cost was reduced to 50 cents by machine, 
the 50 cents saving might be applied in a 25-cent 
reduction to the customer, 10 cents in additional 
profit to the producer, and 15 cents in extra wages 
to the workman. 

Contemporary with this age of invention and 
mechanical progress was a period of great rail- 
road construction. With the war finished and 
the integrity of the Union assured, men began to 


look into the future and see great possibilities in 
the vast undeveloped resources of the country. 
War had bred speculation and a fever for the 
organization and development of new enterprise, 
which did not abate with the advent of peace. 
The result was that adventurous spirits began 
pushing the railroads into the far West. Gov- 
ernment and State assistance was freely given 
through grants of land, money and credit. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1871 the Federal government 
made grants in land alone totalling 159,000,000 
acres and State grants totaled 55,000,000 acres. 

In 1869 the Central and Union Pacific railways 
were completed, linking the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Other railways were being linked up; 
New York was establishing through connection 
with Chicago. 


Railroads Increase Production 


Civilization and development followed the rail- 
ways; the great expanses and resources of. the 
West were tapped and their products made avail- 
able to practically the entire population. Pro- 
duction of grain and live stock increased by leaps 
and bounds, the railroads promoting local, na- 
tional and even foreign markets. Naturally, bet- 
ter and more extensive transportation resulted 
in greatly increased production. Accordingly, we 
can see that the railroads were an important fac- 
tor working towards lower prices. 

Concrete examples will emphasize the influence 
of inventions on manufactures. It was estimated 
that it took 120,000,000 days’ work to produce 
the nine principal crops of 1895, whereas using 
the methods and machinery of 1850 it would have 
taken 570,000,000 days’ work. The value of tex- 
tile products in 1860 was $215,000,000, against 
$722,000,000 in 1890; of clothing, $81,000,000, 
against $446,000,000, and the value of manufac- 
tured products as a whole advanced from less 

(Continued on page 305) 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 


HO made the first honest dollar? If 
Diogenes could have deferred his 
famous expedition until A D. 1486, 

undoubtedly he would have given three ring- 
ing “Hip, hip, hoorahs!” when the rays of his 
lantern fell upon the Count of Schlick, for he 
it was who first made an honest dollar. 

In the Thal or Valley of St. Joachim, in 
Bohemia, the Count was a person of much 
importance. A rich silver mine was discov- 
ered in Joachim’s dale about this time, and 
the Count being an enterprising man, imme- 
diately appropriated it. Since it was near his 
home, he put away his golf sticks to indulge 
in a new form of recreation. He began to 
operate a private mint. To the Count’s credit 
be it said that he struck coins of such uni- 
form excellence as to weight and fineness that 
they quickly acquired a widespread popular- 
ity at a time when unreliability was the chief 
characteristic of government coinage. The 
name “Guldengroschen” was applied to the 
early issues of this piece first struck in 1486. 
The coin was intended to be the silver equiva- 
lent of the gold gulden, a coin current in Ger- 
many from the fourteenth century. These 
coins were the first silver coins to be made in 
this large size, approximating closely that of 
the present American “cart wheel.” 

Later issues of Schlick’s money were chris- 
tened Schlickenthalers of Joachimsthalers, the 
first name indicating that they were made in a 
thal or dale by one Schlick, and the second 
that they were issued in the thal of St. Joa- 
chim. They also bore the effigy of St. Joachim. 

But familiarity breeds a contempt for polite 
titles and excess baggage. William Green- 
back is known as Bill among his chums, and 
in the same way the names Schlickenthalers 
and Joachimsthalers proved too lengthy and 
cumbersome when speaking of an object so 
popular as money. So the first portion was 
dropped shortly and the coins were nicknamed 
simply “thalers.” 


Evolution of the Dollar 


From thaler to daler and later to dollar was 
an easy verbal transition when these pieces 
began to pass through the hands of English- 
speaking people. Moreover, we know that 
“dollar” had already become an English word 
when Shakespeare was writing his plays, al- 
though the English made no coin called by 
that name. 


As appreciation of the new coinage grew, 


variations of the word thaler made their ap- 
pearance in other European languages. And 
since human nature was the same then as now, 
imitators got busy. It was not many years 
before Spain issued an imitative piece des- 
tined to have a world-wide distribution under 
the name of the Spanish dollar or peso. 

In order to understand this fully, a smatter- 
ing of history must be imbibed. As most 
schoolboys and a few grownups know, Spain 
was the richest and most powerful state in 
Europe in the sixteenth century. She con- 
trolled not only the fortunes of Italy and the 
wealthy provinces of the Netherlands, but had 
_a monopoly of commerce with the newly dis- 
covered countries in North and South Amer- 
ica, with their vast treasures of silver and 
gold. 

Indeed, Spain was a genius when it came to 
confiscating valuable slices of the world’s land- 
scape for the delectation and enrichment of 
her people. After she had staked off Mexico 
and Peru for homesteading purposes, her pro- 
duction managers began to lay out their blue 
prints. Spanish-American mints were. estab- 
lished in the different colonies throughout the 
Spanish possessions, and such quantities of 
Spanish dollars were coined and circulated 
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Interesting Story of the Origin 
of Famous “Cartwheel”— 
Has Many Friends 


By H. H. Hertel 


that before the close of the sixteenth century 
they were current even as far as China and 
the Philippines. 

Their wide use in the English colony of 
North America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is proof that even the 
circumspect fathers of this republic were not 
able to withstand the psychology of style. For 
when these hard-headed gentlemen were dis- 
cussing the establishment of an American 
mint and an American coinage, the Spanish 
dollar, or “piece of eight,” received first con- 
sideration as a model for the new monetary 
unit. 


Robert Morris’ Report 


Thomas Jefferson referred to the dollar of 
Spain as “a known coin and the most familiar 
of all to the minds of the people.” However, 
the dollar didn’t put on long trousers and stroll 
off as the legal monetary unit of the American 
people in the twinkling of an eye. Legislators 
are not built for speed. 

In 1782 Robert Morris, in compliance with 
instructions, sent to the Congress a long re- 
port on coinage. In this report (prepared by 
Gouverneur Morris) he laid it down as “very 
desirable that money should increase in a 
decimal ratio, and that the money unit should 
be such as to agree, without a fraction, with 
the different values of a dollar that then pre- 
vailed in the colonies.” 

Committees had been invented before this 
time and were in active operation in all pro- 
gressive law-making bodies. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was appointed on one of them for the con- 
sideration of the coinage, and in making his 
report he dwelt at length on the cogitations of 
Mr. Morris. While expressing approval of its 
general principles, he pointed out serious de- 
fects in some of its details. After Fletcher- 
izing several pencils, he figured that the 
1-1440th part of a dollar was the measure, 
without a fraction, of all the currencies then 
in use in the colonies. And upon this he rec- 
ommended that the dollar should be the unit 
of our monetary system, and that its divisions 
should be in decimal ratio. 


Adopted by U. S. in 1785 


On July 6, 1785. Congress voted that the 
money unit of the United States be one dollar, 
that the smallest coin be 1-200th of a dollar, 
and that the several pieces increase in a deci- 
mal ratio. 

Thus the legislature merely made legal a 
condition that already obtained, for the Ameri- 
can dollar derived its name, value and weight 
from the Spanish dollar. 

The job was well begun, but the fathers 
decided that when they were tailoring the root 
of all evil they might as well adopt up-to-date 
styles. So, by an act of Congress, August 8, 
1786, the United Colonies threw off the 
troublesome system of shillings, pence, farth- 
ings, etc. under which they pay checks 
had been formerly computed, and instituted 
the decimal subdivision into dimes (at first 
written dismes), cents and mills. Moreover, 
the Spanish dollar, or “piece of eight,” was 
subdivided into eight bits, each valued at 
$0.12%. These were called “ninepence” in 
New York, “levy” in Pennsylvania, and “bit” 
in the west and southwest. Recent events 
have again made it possible to purchase a siz- 
able handkerchief for two bits. 





Legislatures may decree, but custom per. 
sists, as the occasional popping of corks jp 
these supposed-to-be prohibition days attests. 
It took nearly a century for the new decimal] 
system to gain complete possession of the 
field. Then its advantages became clearly 
apparent. 

No less an authority than the Encyclopedia 
Britannica states that “the Spanish piece-of 
eight is also the ancestor of the Mexican dol- 
lar, the Newfoundland dollar, the British dol- 
lar circulating in the Hong Kong and the 
Straits Settlements, and the dollar of the 
South American republics, although many of 
them are now dollars only in name.” How 
painfully true are these last ten words today! 

But when the world is behaving normally 
the peso of Argentina is worth $0.96%, the 
gold gourde of Haiti, $0.96%, the peso of Uru- 
guay $1.03%, the peso of Venezuela $0.96%, the 
gold peso of Cuba $0.9214, Newfoundiand’s dol- 
lar about $1.01%. The rix-daler of Holland, 
valued at $0.98%, U. S. coin rate, and the talarj 
of Abyssinia, $0.971/5 U. S. coin rate, plainly 
are namesakes of the ancient “thaler” of Count 
Schlick. 

In all climates of the world the American 
dollar has near relatives, although many of 
them are so poor just now that they are try- 
ing desperately to borrow from the head of 
the family. The number of these relatives is 
growing. In view of recent and constant 
efforts to increase the chumminess between 
the Pan-American countries and United 
States, it requires no undue stretch of the 
imagination to see the day when the dollar of 
this nation will furnish the monetary stand- 
ard for the entire western hemisphere. 


Treat Them with Respect 


American dollars should be decorated for 
bravery under fire in raising the United States 
to economic leadership in the world. At rare 
intervals they, like the rest of us, have not 
been up to par. At present they have a rather 
inflated idea of their importance, but that will 
be cured in time. 

Because they have performed such good 
service, Voltaire said that American dollars 
have “no need of ancestors.” But since they 
have a creditable family tree, a justifiable pride 
therein is a “part of every American’s birth- 
right.” 

Let us treat our dollars with respect—and 
prudence. 





To a reasonable and reasonably graduated in- 
come tax I see no objection, but the present sur- 
taxes penalize success. They compel the enter- 
prising man to pay the government an immoderate 
share of his gains in a profitable year and leave 
him to bear the losses of an unprofitable year 
alone. They kill the ambition and initiative of 
those who can do big things and are willing to 
take risks, thereby throttling the development by 
which society might bénefit. They are inquisi- 
torial, they are difficult to collect, they put a pre- 
mium upon legalized evasions, against which the 
government cannot protect itself without laws that 
would be in fact confiscatory, and they do not, as 
it was hoped they would, lessen the economic bur- 
den of the poor for they have greatly increased 
the cost of existence for everyone.—Theodore 
H. Price. 


* * * 
The parents of failure are indolence and self-in- 
dulgence. * * & 


In my opinion, they're easy marks who buy 
marks. 
* * * 


Let Congress start the budget system. There 
has been enough of talk about it. 
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WORKERS SATISFIED AT THIS PLANT 


who work in the great industrial centers 

of our country develop astonishing ability 
for participation in the management of the mills 
and display unexpected talent for self-govern- 
ment. ~The man behind the forge and the woman 
behind the loom often dream of a time when 
they will be assured of their places as long as 
they do their work—or an era of untroubled re- 
lations between employer and employee, of 
brighter days for both. The B, Edmund David 
Company of Paterson, N. J., contains a group of 
people whose dreams have come true. ‘hey are 
pioneers in Industrial Democracy, and perhaps one 
of the most perfectly developed group of Indus- 
trial Democracy workers. 

Mr. David was asked to tell “Forbes” readers 
some of the steps in their progress and in general 
how the scheme worked out. “There are two 
basic elements which appeal to the workers in the 
Industrial Democracy scheme,” Mr. David said. 
“Firstly, that they determine for themselves the 
working conditions of the plant, and secondly, 


FS {VEN the opportunity, the men and women 


that they have an opportunity for increased earn-’ 


ings through intelligent co-operation. Does it 
not follow, as a matter of course, that the workers 
will take a much greater interest in the plant and 
in their work, than under the former regime? 
‘They now feel that they are a part of the organi- 
zation, they are moulded into a whole-spirited 
unit, they work not only for their job but for 
each other and for the satisfaction of doing good 
work.” 

“Yes, it has brought out considerable talent for 
self-government among them,” continued Mr. 
David. “They have taken up the plan with intelli- 
gent appreciation and have not only carried out 
the original Industrial Democracy idea, with a 
House and Senate and the various committees, 
but they have added to it and extended the plan. 
They are putting part of their dividends into a 
sick benefit fund and they have inaugurated many 
useful innovations.” 

The David mills manufacture silks of high 
quality, and it is of utmost importance that every 
thread and every inch of material and fabrics be 
turned out as perfect as is possible for the in- 
genuity of hands and intricate machinery. There 
must be quality of the highest standard. When 
asked if production had been raised under In- 
dustrial Democracy, Mr. David replied: 


Quality Standards Improved 


“In a plant like ours, where volume of output 
is secondary, and quality standards are of first 
consideration, it is difficut to say whether or not 
the use of the Employee’s Industrial Plan has 
stimulated production, but it surely has improved 
the quality of the output—and it has created a 
closer fellowship between worker and worker and 
worker and management than ever existed here- 
tofore. They are working not only to uphold 
standards, but to excel them. 

“Dividends, which are based on quality of 
goods, production, attendance, and the elimination 
of waste, have averaged steadily from 5 to 10 
per cent. We have found the employees eager 
to eliminate waste and to co-operate with the 
management for mutual benefit.” 

It seems unbelievable that in these times of 
rapid “come and go workers,” of labor trouble 
and conflict, five hundred people could go on work- 
ing without a ripple on the surface. But such is 
the case in the B. Edmund David plant. They 
have had no trouble whatever. In the spring of 
i919, when every other factory in Paterson was 
closed by a strike, the employees of B. Edmund 
David Company were quietly at work and the mill 
running nearly 100 per cent. production. Then 
it was that they sent a telegram to the War 
Labor Board at Washington as follows: 

“We, the Congress of B. Edmund David, Inc., 


Industrial Democracy Pleases 
Both B. Edmund David Co. 
and the Workers 


By Evelyn P. Curtis 


representing all of the people in this silk mill 
operating as an Industrial Democracy, respectfully 
advise you that the relations between employer 
and employee in this plant are satisfactory and 
that we have not now, nor can we conceive of any 
condition that we cannot adjust to our mutual 
satisfaction. We further respectfully offer our 
full co-operation to you and wish you to know 
that we will be an aid and not a burden to you 
when you take up your work in the silk industry 
in this city.” 

There can be no better example of employees’ 
unity and spirit than is shown by this telegram. 
It was sent after a meeting of the House and 








HARMONY 


Can employer and workers be genuine 
friends? Can they lve and work in har- 
mony, earning both happiness and profits? 
Read this little fact story. What is being 
done here can be accomplished elsewhere if 
the right spirit. exist in the employer's heart. 








represented the true spirit of the employees’ de- 
mocracy. Mr. David echoed this sentiment when 
he said: “There has been no labor trouble at all 
in our plant and we cannot imagine any sort of 
difficulty which might arise that could not be set- 
tled fairly and satisfactorily within the Industrial 
Democracy of our company. There has been a 
spirit of fairness and justice manifested in all of 
the deliberations and decisions of the House. 

Among the various committees created is the 
Board of Review, which affords an appeal to 
every discharged or suspended worker. Dis- 
charge of the workers was formerly considered the 
prerogative of the foremen. The foreman now 
exercises this function with the consent and under 
the supervision of the Board of Review. 


Then there is the Board of Appeals which con- 
siders every complaint which the worker believes 
has not been properly adjusted by the foreman. 

Another interesting committee is the Sug- 
gestion Committee, which goes into the many 
suggestions made by the workers for the improve- 
ment of working conditions or of output. Con- 
siderable sums of money have been paid out as 
prizes for suggestions.: 

A committee which is also of much interest is 
the Welfare Committte which has charge of the 
Sick Benefit Fund, part of the two-weekly divi- 
dends going into this fund. 

In introducing this plan, it has always been 
understood that if at any time the employees were 
not satisfied with it, it Would be abandoned. The 
sentiment, however, has always been overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of it. 

Last winter when Mr. David was absent the em- 
ployees got together and decided to work with all 
their power for quality and increased production. 

When he returned they gave a party in his 
honor, which will live in the memory of many of 
them for years to come. It was just a gather- 
together occasion when they came to tell their em- 
ployer how they felt about their work and the 
plant and him and each other. That the spirit of 
the occasion touched them all is evident from the 
speeches of some of these workmen representa- 


tives. That they were satisfied with their prog- 
ress and were willing and ready to go on is also 
plain. In extract, here are a few of the senti- 
ments of the workers gathered at this meeting: 

“Democracy makes possible a meeting like this. 
Tonight there is no president, no superintendent, 
no foremen, no other workers. We are one large 
family bound together in the ties of friendship 
and fellowship. Shall we call it a gathering of 
employees to welcome home an employer? Rather 
let us call it a gathering of friends to greet the re- 
turn of a friend.” And again: 

“There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
president of this company is alert to the <ondi- 
tions of the times and he wants to make this the 
best company to work in. That is why he intro- 
duced Industrial Democracy here. Democracy 
brings the employee and the employer closer to- 
gether. It does not lower the standard of the 
dignity of the higher officials and it raises us to a 
place where we can all meet. It creates conditions 
favorable to exchange of opinions between the 
workers and the chiefs. It is not that the workers 
think ‘they know it all’ nor is it that they expect 
to ‘run the business.’ But there are some things 
about a man’s job that he knows better than any- 
one else, and when men get together in an Indus- 
trial Democracy the unused brains of a worker are 
placed in channels of activity and usefulness.” 

“Do we not owe it to Industrial Democracy that 
there is such a spirit of co-operation in our mill 
that we are running about 100 per cent. when 
many other similar manufactories are running 
about 60 per cent.? . Do we not also owe to it the 
dividend that was in our last pay envelope?” 

“It does not mean that we are more conscienti- 
ous workers than before, or that formerly we were 
loafers on the job. But it does mean that we were 
working as individuals and interested only in our 
work, or our departments. Now through our 
representation we meet weekly and study the vari- 
ous departments and the situation as a whole. By 
making studies, corrections and suggestions we 
have gotten a new view of our responsibility. We 
now work, not only as individuals, but as one 
large body for the interest of all concerned. And 
it is the spirit of co-operation that made it possible 
for us to be the first silk mill to go on a schedule 
of forty-four hours a week.” 


Touching Tribute to Employer 


One of the speakers was the former President 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. Heathcote, 
who said in part: 

“We have met to offer you our friendship, Mr. 
David. We do not, we cannot offer you that form 
of friendship which will add to your material pos- 
sessions and will raise you to higher social posi- 
tion. That is beyond us. But we do offer to you 
that form of friendship that cannot be bought, is 
not sold, does not fall to the lot of every man, 
but at times all men long for it. That form of 
friendship finds expression in service. You have 
lived in the thoughts of your employees while you 
were far away, you have brought about conditions 
which have made possible such a gathering as this, 
in which we, your employees, have met to prove 
our loyalty and friendship to you. Who then shall 
say that Capital and Labor cannot be friends? 
Let him vision this scene where thought touches 
thought and heart meets heart. As Old Glory 
made possible political democracy, shall not a new 
Glory make possible Industrial Peace?” 

And these are men who work with their hands. 
They are not politicians accustomed to the ros- 
trum. They do not flatter or elocute. They said 
that night what was in their own hearts, they were 
the words of simple American workmen. They 
bespoke the workman’s gratitude for peace, se- 
curity, appreciation and ideals. 
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HOW MONEY IS MADE IN STOCK MARKET 


building up large profits through the 
medium of security markets. 

The mysterious “they” about whose opera- 
tions we hear in awed admiration are plain, 
ordinary seekers after wealth, who instead of 
electing to be led hither and thither to no- 
where, expend real energy and independent 
thought as a guide to their operations. The 
answer to the whole question is simple enough 
if we stop to analyze it. 

It may all be summed up in the short phrase: 
“Forecasting the public mind.” 

Foreseeing the mass psychology, meaning 
public opinion on the movement of securities 
and on the impression their particular status 
has on the public mind at a given time, is the 
secret of successful investing. After all, the 
movement of securities (within certain limits) 
is based almost exclusively on the majority 
opinion of those who deal in them. Stocks will 
go up if the majority believe that the com- 
panies they represent are making money or 
are going to, and they will go down for just the 
opposite reason. 

In every cycle of security prices there are a 
few who have looked ahead. They are the few 
who have acted successfully on the time worn 
axiom of successful investing: “buying cheap” 
and “selling dear.” They are the “theys” who 
are frequently referred to as being in the 
know-all; whereas in the majority of cases 
the successful “theys” are merely those who 
have taken advantage of experience and op- 
portunity, have forecast what the majority 
will excitedly do when the reason for doing it 
is a known factor. As long as we have se- 
curity markets, as long as we have prosperity 
and depression, will there be opportunities te 
forecast the public mind and take advantage 
of it. 

What, then, are we to do now? 


"TF taxa is no mystery connected with 


Favorites of the Past 


In which group or groups of securities lie 
the opportunities for profit when conditions 
are reversed and prosperity is again upon us? 

We all remember the mass psychology fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the war in 1914. Se- 
curities plunged downward. The Stock Ex- 
change closed. The majority were in the 
depths of gloom. This country was to be a 
dumping ground for American securities held 
abroad. The world was out of joint. 

What actually happened? Financial leaders 
sharpened their pencils and asked themselves, 
“Who is going to supply materials for the 
war?” “Where will the necessary ships come 
from, the munitions, steel, coal and motor 
equipment?” Certainly not the belligerents ; 
they were too busy fighting. 

The answer was as plain as the nose on one’s 
face; therefore, clear thinkers bought secur- 
ities of the companies manufacturing war 
needs. Then, when the foreseen developments 
actually occurred, these astute leaders cashed in 
during the bull market of 1915 and 1916, when 
the rank and file were frantically scrambling 
for the very same securities they had despised 
when the Stock Exchange was closed. 

The same thing happened after the armistice, 
when the public could see nothing but busi- 
ness depression caused by lack of employment 
and liquidation of war supplies. Clear think- 
ing again revealed that industry was deranged, 
that concentrated production was confined to 
war needs, and that the huge pent-up demand 
for peace materials was bound to benefit the 
companies making them. Hence the bull mar- 
ket of 1919. Again the leaders, money makers, 
and thinkers realized their profits when the 
majority were excitedly .carried away when 
these conditions materialized. 
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“Forecast the Public Mind’— 
Some issues That Look 
Very Promising Now 


By A. U. Rodney 


We are again in the doldrums. As sure as 
night follows day, we will successfully weather 
the storm and there will be another era of pros- 
perity. 

When this favorable condition is again upon 
us, some group or groups, because of their fa- 
vorable position which most of us will not 
take the trouble to see now, are sure to arouse 
speculative enthusiasm, which in the terms of 
security markets means rising prices. What are 
they? 


The Railroads 


During the era of prosperity in the last five 
years, the railroads have borne the brunt of 
speculative disfavor. Difficulty after difficulty 
was experienced because of mounting costs 
and onerous losses culminating in Government 
operation. The indications are now many that 
the worm has turned. All conceivable troubles 
have been experienced. Railroad securities 
have reached the lowest points in years, labor 
and material costs are on the down grade, and, 
best of all, the roads have received a tremen- 
dous impetus to earnings through the increased 
freight rates. 

Already there are definite signs of improve- 
ment. Gross earnings are increasing rapidly 
and while such set-backs as decreased freight 
loadings and falling off in business generally 
are being experienced, this is bound to be a 
temporary and inconsequential factor. The big 
indicator points definitely to improvement, and 
when the general prosperity is again upon us, 
the railroads can easily become market favorites. 

A close study of railroad conditions reveals 
that every effort is being expended to cover up 
earnings as much as possible. Recent reports 
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The black areas in the above chart show the average 

yearly high and low prices of twenty-five representa- 

tive railroad stocks, and the white area a similar 

number of industrial stocks, while the shaded spaces 

indicate the yearly high and low marks of twenty 
copper stocks 


reveal that the ratio of maintenance to gTOss 
earnings is averaging nearly double the norma| 
figure. For example, Pennsylvania’s ratio of 
maintenance to gross is usually around 26% 
as against nearly 50% in recent reports. This 
same conditions is prevalent with nearly all the 
roads. Present net returns, therefore, are 
not a true indicator of the railroads’ earnings 
position. 

Assuming that our fundamentals are sound 
the situation can easily be tinged with a rose. 
ate hue when the right time comes. We cap 
have talk of mergers, of combinations, of 
transcontinental lines, and what not. The pos- 
sibilities of large profits through high income, 
lowering costs, big movement of freight be- 
cause of large crops, should be reflected in ris- 
ing prices for the shares of these companies, 

Following our plan, when this enthusiasm 
is general, we can then take our profits. 


Public Utilities 
The situation in the public utilities group has 


been somewhat analogous to the railroads; 


indeed, they have been worse off in many in- 
stances. In the case of the tractions, for in- 
stance, fares have only recently been increased, 
and even these increases have not been general 
enough to cope with the needs of the times, 
The excesses of the past in the shape of huge 
capitalization, stock jobbing, etc., have had 
their effect, and the flagrant disregard for the 
public is one of the chief factors why public 
utilities have failed to receive speedy recogni- 
tion from the public of their actual needs. 

It is obvious, however, that a new era is 
dawning. The purgatory through which this 
industry has passed has cleansed most of the 
sore spots. 

As it took a long time to increase the in- 
comes of these companies, so it should take a 
correspondingly long time for them to be re- 
duced. In the meantime, other conditions are 
working to the benefit of public utilities. Re- 
duction of material costs is already at hand, 
and reduced labor costs are bound to follow on 
the heels of a decline in the cost of living. Pub- 
lic utilities are also in the unique position of 
being little affected by business depression, 
and the demand for their product is in direct 
proportion to the increase in population of the 
communities they serve. 

There is plenty of room for constructive senti- 
ment on public utilities. 


Coppers 

Copper, essentially a peace commodity, depends 
for its demand upon construction and equipment 
and general usages arising from normal business 
activity. No other group has experienced such 
unsatisfactory conditions as a whole as the coppers 
in the last two years. A large supply of the metal 
remained on hand at the end of the war because 
of the frenzied accumulation of stocks during 
hostilities. Copper mines which never could oper- 
ate successfully under normal conditions were 
opened up and were able to make good profits on 
the high cost of metal. The natural result was a 
large over-production, with declining prices for 
the product. 

The situation now is almost completely changed ; 
high cost producers have been eliminated; and 
even the strongest companies have felt the pinch 
and have been unable to make money. Declining 
costs are bound to have their favorable effect, the 
small, high cost producers are definitely out of the 
way, and signs of return to better conditions are 
at hand. 

Copper authorities are unanimous in their opin- 
ion that the best time to buy copper shares is when 
the metal has suffered a long decline. This 
situation has existed, the copper companies have 

(Continued on page 317) 
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PACKERS AND COFFEE MEN HIT BACK 


Whew! The health articles contrib- 
uted to “Forbes” by Roy Wilson Beal, 
F.S.D., have created stir. Readers have 
protested that his “ideal meals” are alto- 
gether too meagre; the packers’ institute 
has sent an official protest (printed here) 
against his comments on the effect of 
meats on health; and the coffee trade’s 
association has protested against his 
statements about coffee. As “Forbes” 
believes in hearing all sides, it presents 
the protests in full, along with Beal’s 
reply. 


Meat Protest 


DITOR “Forbes”: 
EK We have noticed with interest an 
atticle by Roy Wilson Beal, F.S.D., 
“Consulting Dietitian,” published: in a recent 
issue of “Forbes” under the title, “To Keep 
Top-Notch, Watch Your Diet.” In the course 
of this article the following paragraph occurs: 
Constipating foods and those likely to produce 
a tendency to constipation should, as far as pos- 
sible, be avoided. Eggs, cheese, milk, red meats, 
sausages, bolognas, liver pudding, scrapple, 
salted meats or meats pickled in brine, includ- 
ing corned beef and dried or moist salt fish, 
should be carefully excluded from the diet. 


We referred this passage to a member com- 
pany of the Institute, with a request that its em- 
ployees’ physician, be asked to inform us as to the 
soundness of Doctor Beal’s assertion. The reply, 
signed by W. H. Lipman, M.D., was as follows: 

“T heartily agree with Mr. Roy Wilson Beal 
that in order to overcome constipation, especially 
the chronic variety, it is better to use fruits than 
drugs. However, I believe that Mr. Beal’s advice 
to avoid eggs, cheese, milk and meats, is very un- 
fortunate, to say the least, and would result in con- 
siderable harm to those who might be inclined to 
follow it. 

“By avoiding these foods, we would deprive 
ourselves of practically our entire source of ani- 
mal proteids, with the possible exception of fish, 
that civilized man consumes. Civilized man can- 
not get along without the tissue-building, in- 
vigorating and stimulating qualities of animal pro- 
teid. Vegetable proteid cannot take the place in 
our food of animal proteid, because it is different 
biologically, and to some extent chemically, from 
the proteid of the human body. Vegetable pro- 
teid, because it is so intimately interwoven with 
cellulose, is extremely hard to digest, and, for that 
reason, a good deal of it is lost by passing through 
the intestinal canal undigested. 

“If we were to deprive ourselves of meat, milk, 
cheese and eggs, and rely on vegetables for our 
proteids, we would have to change our entire di- 
gestive apparatus and teeth to approximate those 
of the lower animals, especially the ruminants, be- 
cause our digestive system is structurally and 
functionally intended for meat eating. 

_ ‘It is erroneous to say that meats are constipat- 
ing. It is true meats do not leave an indigestible 
residue to irritate the bowels, as vegetables and 
iruits do, but that is due to the fact that meats are 
easily and thoroughly digested so that every par- 
ticle is assimilated, and it is this property that 
makes meat such nutritious food. Nature did not 
intend meat to stimulate bowel activity ; it gave to 


it the more important function of replacing and 
rebuilding the tissues, especially the muscles that 
are constantly used up in every process of life, and 
‘o maintain our resistance to disease. 


. “While meat exerts no direct local action on 
the bowels, it assuredly has no constipating ef- 
fects. On the contrary, the fat part of meat has 
quite a laxative action, and this fact is well known 
and made use of in the treatment of diarrhea, es- 


Question Effect of Meats and 
Coffee on Health—Beal’s 
Vigorous Reply 


pecially the chronic form in which the use of fats 
is strictly prohibited. The laxative quality of ani- 
mal fat is very well illustrated by the diet of the 
Alaskan Eskimo, as reported recently hy B. M. 
McConnell, who accompanied the Steffenson Ex- 
pedition. 

“McConnell states that althcugh the diet of 
the Eskimo consists entirely of meats and fish, 
constipation is unknown among them, and he at- 
tributes it to the fact that the Eskimo eats biub- 
ber and other fats with his meat. McConnell, who 
was a strict vegetarian before he accompanied the 
expedition, states his experience with the expedi- 
tion caused him to unlearn a great many things 
about the heralded value of vegetable diets. The 
members of the expedition kept themselves in ex- 
cellent health and mental and physical vigor for 
a long time on a strictly meat diet. 

“W.H. Lipman, M.D.” 


As a matter of fairness we feel free to ask that 
this letter be published, since it is in the nature of 
a correction. 

Very truly yours, 
Bureau of Public Relations, 
W. W. Woods, 
Director. 





Beal’s Reply 


CAREFUL checking up of the statements 
A made in my article, “To Keep Top- 
Notch, Watch Your Diet,” which con- 
tains the paragraph to which W. H. Lipman, 
M.D., of the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
alludes, fails to warrant the necessity of my “‘cor- 
recting’’ any of the statements made in that 
article. 

As the learned doctor’s statements come on the 
letterhead of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, I take it for granted that my including 
red meats and meat products in my list of pro- 
hibited foods to be avoided by those afflicted with 
constipation, is what supplied the incentive for the 
writing of his letter. 

By referring to my article, it can be seen that 
the statements therein made had reference to a 
specific condition, constipation. By endeavoring 
to comply with the editor’s request to “give prac- 
tical and helpful dietary suggestions that could 
be readily understood and easily followed” by 
readers, it was necessary to deal with a specific 
condition in order to make plain the practical ap- 
plication of the principles involved. In this in- 
stance the principles involved had specific refer- 
ence to the condition known as “constipation,” the 
factors that contribute to the cause of constipa- 
tion, and the dietitian’s method of removing the 
cause by correcting the diet, so that natural func- 
tioning of the bowels would result. The ends 
sought for having been obtained, there was then 
no further need of avoiding the foods mentioned, 
for the very good reason that normal defecation 
was restored. In other words, the avoidance of 
these constipating foods for a time was recom- 
mended in order to give nature a chance of correct- 
ing the malfunctioning of the bowels, after which 
a less frequent eating of the foods primarily re- 
sponsible for the constipated condition was in- 
dicated. 

It was this specific result I desired to acquaint 
readers with that caused me to name specifically 
the particular classes of food which my expe- 
rience of eight years in the feeding of hundreds 
of men, women and children had taught me to 
avoid while endeavoring to bring about normal 
functioning of the bowels and the elimination of 
the cause of their constipation. 

In March, 1914, the “New York Medical 


Journal” offered prizes for the best contribution 
on “The Treatment of Constipation.” E. S. 
Mcllvain, winner of the first prize, had this to 
say about diet in general and meat-eating in par- 
ticular : 

“Diet, in all classes of constipation, is an im- 
portant factor in its treatment. * * * Large 
quantities of meats, especially of the lean variety, 
should be prohibited. Steaks, if taken at all, 
should not be fried, but broiled and served rare. 
* * * The diet of two principal meals must 
forbid all foods which delay intestinal activity and’ 
supply those that hasten it.” 

J. F. Elder, M. D., another contributor but a 
lesser prize winner, said: ‘These foods which 
leave but little residue after digestion, such as 
meat, eggs, spaghetti, cheese and cocoa, should be 
partially or wholly excluded.” 

Answering Dr. Lipman’s reference to McCon- 
nell’s statement regarding the diet of the Eskimos, 
I respectfully refer to the report of Surgeon 
Emil Krulish of the Federal Public Health Serv- 
ice on the health of the Alaskan, which needs no 
comment. 

In an article on “The Failure of the Caloric 
Theory” by Alfred W. McCann, special investi- 
gator for “The Globe,” New York, in a reprint 
from “The Medical Review of Reviews,” April, 
1914, McCann quotes the following from “The 
Journal of the American Medical Association,” 
issue of March 28, 1913: 

“We have previously noted the poor condition 
of health and sanitation obtaining among the 
natives of Alaska. In 1900 the census figures 
placed the native population of Alaska at 29,536, 
while in 1910 it had fallen to 25,331, a decrease 
in ten years of 14.5 per cent. On request of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Past Assistant Sur- 
geon Emil Krulish of the Federal Public Health 
Service was detailed to investigate the health and 
sanitation of the Alaskans, under the Commis- 
sioner of Education. His report, under date of 
January 22, 1913, after a study of nine months, 
was filed with the Secretary of the Interior, Jan- 
uary 25, 1913. The report corroborates all the 
findings of Surgeon Foster. “The most serious 
menace is tuberculosis, which if not eradicated in 
the near future will exterminate the native popu- 
lation of Alaska in the course of sixty or seventy 
years. This disease is present in all forms, espe- 
cially in the pulmonary, osseous and glandular 
types.” 

Since the Director of the “Bureau of Public 
Relations” of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers requests “Forbes” to publish Dr. Lip- 
man’s opinion of my statement, as it is “in the na- 
ture of a correction,” in order to establish: the 
authenticity of my statement in this regard I re- 
spectfully refer to “Colon Hygiene,” by J. H. 
Kellogg, M. D., L. L. D., Medical Director of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium of Battle Creek, 
Mich., who states (page 77) as follows: 

A diet largely made up of meat necessarily 
favors intestinal inactivity, first, because the 
complete digestion of the meat leaves too little 
residue to stimulate peristalsis; and, second, 
because an excess of protein encourages putre- 
factive processes in the intestine, which establish 
an alkaline condition of the intestinal contents, 
and thus prevent normal intestinal activity. 
The stools of flesh eaters usually have a very 
strong ammoniacal odor, and when tested by 
the chemist are found to be strongly alkaline. 
Alkalies paralyze the colon, while acids stimu- 
late it. 

Neither in practise nor in teaching do I indis- 
criminately condemn meat eating; but when I un- 
dertake to correct physiological malfunctioning 
in a given individual I invariably eliminate all 
kinds of meat and meat products from the diet 
in order to bring about normal organic secretory 
and excretory functioning, and not until this is 
brought about do I add any kind of meat or meat 
products, including fish, to the diet. 

Towards the end of a course in therapeutic feed- 
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ing I gradually add one meat item after another 
as digestive, assimilative and eliminative tolerance 
dictates. 1f no metabolic disturbances manifest 
themselves by the time the patient has completed 
the course, he should be able to eat and digest 
roast chicken or turkey, roast lamb, roast beef, 
roast pork, broiled steak, broiled lamb chops, 
broiled ham and bacon, broiled fish, and, in fact, 
all ordinary fresh meats. The same applies to 
eggs and cheese. By that time most of them tell 
me that they do not care to eat as much meat as 
they formerly did and enthusiastically state that 
they feel much better for it. 

And that is why I advocate eating meat only 
once a week for those who follow sedentary occu- 
pations and those not engaged in pursuits calling 
for great physical exertion. 

In writing that article I had in mind what ex- 
perience had taught me was best for the majority 
of “Forbes” readers, who are, I take it, executives, 
office employees, and indoor workers mainly. 
Were I to write an article for a different class of 
workers, I should modify the diet accordingly, all 
depending upon the class of work performed, and 
the particular needs of those I expected to instruct. 

On the whole, I can hardly be accused of being 
a vegetarian or of advocating indiscriminate vege- 
tarianism. 1 see no reason why most people in 
good health cannot eat meat or any other ordinary 
food that is clean and properly cooked, provided 
what they eat nourishes and sustains them and 
does not in any way interfere with their physical 
and mental efficiency or pervert normal function- 
ing of their organs. In ill-health it is an altogether 
different matter. 

Not everything that is served in a dish or comes 
to the table is “food” in the dietetic sense. Food 
is that substance, which, taken into the body, can 
be digested, assimilated and eliminated, easily and 
naturally, the combined processes of which will 
nourish the individual and maintain his health. 


Coffee Protest 


By Professor S. C. Prescott 


Head of the Department of Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

HE scientific literature pertaining to cof- 
fee is exceedingly voluminous and not in- 
frequently lacking in definiteness and 

accuracy of statement. The majority of phy- 
siological papers bearing on the effect of cof- 
fee indicate that the use of coffee in moderate 
quantity is without harm to the consumer, al- 
though it is established that some individuals 
are so sensitive as to be readily affected ad- 
versely by its use. 

It is, of course, recognized that the most 
characteristic ingredient of coffee, and the one 
to which it owes its value in a great measure, 
is caffein. We know that this is the stimulant 
found in the berry, although it makes up but a 
small proportion of the actual weights of the 
seed. Large numbers of analyses of coffee 
have been made with reference to the per- 
centage of caffein in the bean which is present, 
and these show it to vary from about 1 per 
cent. to approximately 1.5 per cent. It is seen, 
therefore, that the compound which is looked 
upon as most characteristic of coffee is present 
in relatively small quantity. 

There is abundant evidence that caffein in 
itself is not generally harmful, although it 
must be recognized that there are probably in- 
dividuals for whom this stimulant is too power- 
ful, or who may have toward it a personal idio- 
syncrasy, as is occasionally manifested toward 
many food substances. Examples of these are 
not really rare. A small percentage of peo- 
ple cannot drink milk, others cannot eat eggs 
or strawberries; and I have knowledge of at 
least one case where the proteins of wheat are 
specific poison to an individual, making it im- 
possible for them to eat ordinary white bread. 

Very thorough investigations on the subject of 
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caffein indicate that it is stimulating, but not 
narcotic; that it increases the ability of the con- 
sumer to do mental or physical work without 
having a depression follow the stimulant, which 
is common to most other stimulants. 

While we all recognize the great value of 
coffee as a beverage, I think we also deplore 
the fact that in a majority of instances in the 
home or in the restaurant coffee is so prepared 
as to be lacking in the delectable flavor and 
aroma which it should possess, and frequently 
is so made that instead of supplying the com- 
fortable stimulation, it may be the source of 
minor disturbances or even actual distress. 

It must be borne in mind that every food 
substance and every beverage makes a some- 
what different appeal to different individuals. 
It has long been a saying that “What is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison,” and this 
may be paraphrased in the case of coffee to 
read that “What is acceptable to one individual 
may be extremely distasteful to another.” 


Beal’s Reply 

HAT I have written about coffee is either 
WW the truth or it is not the truth. In my 

painstaking attempt to state facts I have 
not deviated one iota from the truth. I could 
hardly hope to elevate the science of nutrition to 
that plane of intelligence and public confidence 
enjoyed by other sciences which go to make up 
the healing art as a whole were I to build upon a 
foundation of lies. I have not nurtured this hope 
of mine to establish the science of dietetics as a 
complete system of therapy through eight long 
years of research and study to jeopardize my 
professional future through a misstatement of 
facts at this late stage. 

Let others confirm what I have said about the 
deleterious effect of coffee drinking, so that the 
wise may profit by my advice and the foolish 
drink it if they like. 

George M. Gould, A. M., M. D., author of 
“The Illustrated Medical Dictionary,” “The 
Practitioner’s Dictionary,” and the “Student’s 
Medical Dictionary,” gives the following as his 
definition for coffee: “Coffee—Berries of Coffea 
arabica, used as a stimulant.” 

W. Gilman Thompson, M. D., professor of 
medicine in the Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege and visiting physician to the Presbyterian 
and Bellevue Hospitals, says (page 257) in his 
book, “Practical Dietetics with Special Reference 
to Diet in Diseases” (a text-book on medical 
dietetics in many of the “regular” medical col- 
leges) : 

“Much argument has been expended on the 
relative digestibility and usefulness of tea and 
coffee, but about all that can be said definitely 
in regard to the matter is that many persons who 
can drink tea with impunity are made nervous 
and are kept awake by a similar quantity of coffee, 
whereas there are others who find that coffee aids 
their digestion, while tea interferes with it, and 
that it affects them in every way more agreeably 
than tea; and still a third class cannot take either 
tea or coffee without producing indigestion, in- 
somnia and nervousness.” 

On page 252 he says: “The exhilarating and 
stimulating effect of coffee is caused by the in- 
gredients caffeine, caffeotannic and caffeic acids 
and a volatile oil developed during roasting.” ° 

Gould’s Medical Dictionary gives this defini- 
tion of caffein: “The alkaloid of coffea (coffee)” 
and definies “Alkaloid: an organic base of vege- 
table origin causing toxicologic effects.” ‘“Toxi- 
cology” being the science of poisons, “toxicologic 
effects” are, therefore, poisonous effects. 

Again, page 255: “Strong black coffee taken 
after dinner tends to retard the digestive pro- 
cesses * * * somewhat, and for this reason 
it should be avoided by dyspeptics * * *.” 

Also, page 254: “The nutrient (nourishing 
substance) value of coffee alone is too slight to 
be considered, but the addition of sugar and milk, 


‘as in the case of tea, makes it a valuab!: 


food.” 
(Experience convinces me that an alk: ioid cap, 


not be converted into a “valuable foo” by the 
mere addition of sugar and milk any tore tha 
a gin fizz can be considered a cure for Bright, 
disease because the drinking of the gin stim, 
lates urinary secretion. ) 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D., LL.D., chief medig 
director of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, autho, 
of numerous books and medical subjects and treg. 
ment and a recognized medical authority on dig 
in his book, “A Thousand Health (Question 
Answered,” makes the following reply to th 
question, “Which is the most injurious —teg 
coffee or beer, and what is their food value” 
Answer: “The three substances named are aboy 
equally harmful. Tea, coffee and beer have pra. 
tically no food value whatever.” 

Space permitting, I could cite innumerable 
other somewhat similar and equally authoritative 
references, but I believe I have submitted ample 
proof to show that my statement about coffee does 
not require modification. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


The man who tells me he hasn’t time to read 
really confesses that he doesn’t want to read, 
Any of us can find time for anything we really 
want to do. 

To offer extreme busyness as an excuse for 
not reading is silly. 

I do not care what your job is, you can't 
possibly have as many things to hold you 
attention and make demands upon your time 
and energy, as Theodore Roosevelt had his 
first two years in the White House. 

Look at what he read during that time. The 
list is taken from one of his own letters: 

“Parts of Herodotus, the first and seventh 
books of Thucydides, all of Polyhius, a little 
of Plutarch, . . . some of Macaulay’s Essays, 
three or four volumes of Gibbon, three or four 
chapters of Motley, the ‘Life of Prince Eu- 
gene,’ of. Admiral de Ruyter, of Turenne, and 
of Sobieski (all in French), ... ‘Macbeth, 
‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘Henry IV,’ ‘Henry V,’ ‘Rich- 
ard II,’ the first two cantos of ‘Paradise Lost, 
some of Michael Drayton’s poems—there are 
only three or four I care for, portions of ‘Ni- 
beleungenlied,’ portions of Carlyle’s transla- 
tion of Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ Church’s ‘Beowulf} 
. . . Cooper’s ‘Pilot,’ some of the earlier sto- 
ries and some of the poems of Bret Harte, 
. » » an occasional half hour’s reading in Keats, 
Browning, Poe, Tennyson, Longfellow, Kip- 
ling, Bliss Carman, also in Poe’s ‘Tales’ and 
Lowell’s ‘Essays,’ some of Stevenson’s stories, 
and of Allingham’s ‘British Ballads,’ and Wag- 
ner’s ‘Simple Life.’ ” 

* * * 

The greatest intellectual command ever ut- 
tered is “Let there be light.” And the great- 
est emotional command is “Love one another.” 
From the talks we have had with employers 
who have had labor difficulties and with em- 
ployers who have had scarcely any troubles 
at all, we are absolutely sure that trouble re- 
sults simply because the twin commands are 
not obeyed. 





* * * 


We like to have good folks come out here to 
visit us in Winchester because we have found 
(as Robert Louis Stevenson wrote) even when 
the friends go each will 

Leave you something of himself, 

Something dear and kind and true, 

That will stay and talk with you.... 
x ke 

Many men suffer from ill health because they 
think too much about themselves and their condi- 
tion. 

What they need is more self-forgetfulness. 

Sick bodies are the natural result of sick think- 
ing—nothing else. 
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Business knowledge was never so cheap or so 
priceless as it is today. Business men are ex- 
changing information frankly and freely, giving 
and taking from the common store. The “hows 
and “whys” of buying, selling, manufacturing— 
the “rights” and “wrongs” of credits, collections, 
advertising, correspondence — the “do’s” and 
“don'ts” of customer-service, finance management 
_all these are now within reach of any individual 
who has commonsense and industry and a real 
desire to know.—W. C, Holman. 

* * * 

The man who is preaching equal division of the 
wealth of the world is a man who has nothing to 
divide.—Hill’s Golden Rule. 

* * * 

If there are nice things you want to buy, and 
they are necessary, buy them; but do not squander 
your money—save it. How can one be ready for 
the glorious opportunities ahead of him unless he 
has cultivated the habit of economy and prudence? 
He must save all he can in season and out of 
season.—John D. Rockefeller. 

* * * 


I was explaining the other day, to a member of 
our organization, that there was no such thing as 
“standing still” in this world—that we lost ground 
immediately we ceased to make progress. Quick 
as a flash he put my thought in a few words when 
he remarked, “We're either coming or going.” 
That’s it exactly. When we do not improve, learn, 
develop old ideas or find new ones—we go back- 
wards. And you and I know how fast we go, 
when there’s no driving power to keep us going 
forward.—E. M. Statler. 

* * * 


If the thought of the things you want and 
haven’t got keeps you from thankfulness, turn 
yourself around and be thankful for the things 
you wouldn’t want to have—and haven’t got.— 


The Co-Op-ers. 
* * * 


Get government on a business basis and we 
eliminate the grafter, and when you eliminate the 
grafter you stop the mouth of the kicker —Roy- 
croft. 

* * * 


Finish each day and be done with it. You have 
done what you could. Some blunders and absurdi- 
ties no doubt crept in; forget them as soon as you 
can. Tomorrow is a new day, begin it well and 
serenely, and with too high a spirit to be cumbered 
with your old nonsense. This day is all that is 
good and fair. It is too dear, with its hopes and 
invitations, to waste a moment on the yesterdays. 
—Emerson. 

* * * 


For the want of a nail the shoe was lost; for the 
want of a shoe the horse was lost; for the want of 
a horse the man was lost.—Franklin. 

* * * 


_ The qualities of honesty, energy, frugality, 
integrity are more necessary than ever today. 
They are so often urged that they have become 
commonplace; but they are really more prized 
than ever.—Marshall Field. 

* * * 


There is such a thing as exquisite enjoyment 


in simple consciousness of existence——Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


One Way Traffic 


There is only one road to the town of “Success,” 
The name of the road is “Work.” 

It has room for only honest guests, 
Traffic’s blocked to those that shirk. 


The road is open all hours of today, 
It heeds neither time nor date, 

And now is the time to start on your way, 
For tomorrow will be too late. 


Nearly all of the way is an uphill road ; 
It will seem like a tough old fight, 

But once on your way just bear up your load 
And keep going with all your might. 


You will pass through many towns each day 
Such as Failure, Gloom, and Despair ; 

At each of these stations just keep on your way, 
For “Work” does not tarry there. 


After you have entered the town of “Success,” 
Tho your load may have been hard to bear, 
Once inside you will find both comfort and rest, 

Just be thankful you started for there. 
—Dale Newell Carty. 


* * * 


Hundreds of thousands of men travel in and 
out of the towns of America; some of them, Mr. 
Manufacturer, travel for you. They ought to be 
apostles of sound thinking and vigorous courage. 
The towns ought to be better towns, and the busi- 
ness men in them better business men, because 
your representatives have called. You have it in 
your power to make every man, in a sense, a 
prophet of the gospel of hard work, of broader 
tolerance and of unflinching faith—Bruce Barton. 


* * * 


A Real Man 


The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows, 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 


A coward can smile when there’s naught to fear, 
When nothing his progress bars, 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


—Chords. 
* * * 


So much absurd confusion seems to be in the 
public’s mind with regard to the terms “anarchy” 
and “socialism” that it may be fitting to remark 
here that every civilized government is “a state 
of socialism.” A civilized government simply 
represents a community of interests. It is not 
socialism that the people of a civilized nation is 
fighting, but anarchy, and when individuals or 
any class within this socialistic state or govern- 
ment take by stealth more than is their due from 
the fruits of brains and labor, or arrogate to 
themselves undue power, they have committed as 
grave an error as those who break into a com- 
munity for the purpose of confiscating wealth. 
It is therefore our duty to see not only that 
anarchy does not break into our socialistic state, 
but that it is likewise suppressed within —Will- 
iam Guggenheim. 


If you would increase your happiness and pro- 
long your life forget your neighbor’s faults. 
Forget all the slander you have ever heard. For- 
get the temptations. Forget the fault-finding and 
give a little thought to the cause which provoked _ 
it. Forget the peculiarities of your friends, and 
only remember the good points which make you 
fond of them. Forget all personal quarrels or 
histories you may have heard by accident, and 
which, if repeated, would seem a thousand times 
worse than they are. Blot out as far as possible 
all the disagreeables of life. They will come, but 
will only grow larger when you remember them, 
and the constant thought of the acts of meanness 
—or, worse still, malice—will only tend to make 
you more familiar with them. Obliterate every- 
thing disagreeable from yesterday, start out with 
a clean sheet today, and write upon it only those 
things which are lovely and lovable-—Clarement 
Herald. 

* * * 


“Don’t dwell,” said an employer to one of his 
men. He meant don’t dilly-dally. When you 
finish with a thing go at once to the next. 

Idling, dwelling on a thing after you have fin- 
ished with it, will spoil your mind for alertness, 
effectiveness, dispatch. 

Dispatch is everything in business. It makes 
the short day long and enables you to accomplish 
in a brief time what it requires a long time for 
other people to do—people who dwell over fin- 
ished jobs.—New Success. 


* * * 


Europe is standing in front of our shop win- 
dows. It wants to buy, but it is in rags and its 
pockets are full of paper. In the Good Book 
there is a great story of men who reconstructed a 
broken city with a trowel in one hand and a sword 
in the other; but Europe must set to work with 
both hands.—David Lloyd George. 


* * * 


The chief essential to success is to recognize 
that today’s opportunities are much greater and 
more numerous than those of yesteryear. Let 
your mind dwell not on the accomplishments of 
the past but on the possibilities of the future, for 
in that way only can you vision what these possi- 
bilities are and how to attain them. 

A hundred years hence men will look back to 
this day and say what wonderful opportunities 
there were and how few were there who saw them 
and worked hard enough to grasp them.—The 
Armour Magazine. 


* * * 


I have often been asked to define the true 
secret of success. It is thrift in all its phases, 
thrift as applied to saving. A young man may 
have many friends, but he will find none so stead- 
fast, so constant, so ready to respond to his wants, 
so capable of pushing him ahead, as a little 
leather-covered book, with the name of a bank 
on its cover. Saving is the first great principle 
of all success. It creates independence, it gives 
a young man standing, it fills him with vigor, it 
stimulates him with the proper energy; in fact, 
it brings to him the best part of any success— 
happiness and contentment. If it were possible. 
to inject the quality of saving into every boy, we 
would have a great many more real men.—Sir 
Thomas Lipton. 
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SEE IF YOU ARE OF EXECUTIVE TYPE 


Which of Four Classifications 
Does Your Chief Talent 
Bring You Under? 


By W. P. Hopkins 


proper study of mankind is man.’ If he 


Pr was exactly right when he wrote: “The 
had said ‘management’ instead of ‘man’ 


he would have been almost equally correct. Aside’ 


from nature’s own processes, it seems that every- 
thing needs management. Indeed, Luther Bur- 
bank and others have demonstrated that Mother 


Nature responds to the right kind of managerial 


help.” 

I had approached C. E. Knoeppel, the famous 
industrial engineer, on the all-important subject 
of management, now receiving keen attention. | 
suggested there might be basic “types” of execu- 
tives as there are said to be of faces and head- 
formations. 

“There are several,” assented Mr. Knoeppel. 
“I’m glad you mentioned facial characteristics, 
too. The two subjects have points in common.” 

“Just how ?” 

Mr. Knoeppel smiled. ‘‘Please don’t misunder- 
stand my position toward so-called character read- 
ing,” he said. “I believe that persistent experi- 
ence and sincerity can teach a man to judge salient 
characteristics of his fellowmen largely by facial 
expressions and features; but I feel that many 
persons have fought shy of the subject because 
some of its exponents have attempted to reach a 
degree of detail which would be considered be- 
yond the capability of science in other directions. 
Peculiarities of character may be indicated by 
facial peculiarities, but not proven. 

“Just as no two beings are exactly alike, so the 
respective components vary in degree as well as 
in detail. To size up an executive you must con- 
sider his character as built up from his character- 
istics. You cannot feel safe in selecting one or 
two peculiarities and ignoring the rest. 

“As a rule executives can be traced back into 
four broad classes—the Financial Type, the 
Manufacturing Type, the Engineering Type and 
the Sales Type. Each of these types reflects 
itself in the departments of business it manages 
most effectively. It may seem strange to you, 
but it is a fact proven by all the members of my 
organization, that an executive is never composed 
of all four of these classes. He may combine 
attributes of the ‘Financial- Manufacturing’ or the 
‘Financial-Sales’ type, or he may qualify with 
‘Manufacturing-Sales’ charcteristics; but it is a 
safe wager that he won’t be all four. In almost 
every case, too, the compound type inclines more 
strongly to one feature than to the other; so in 
the end you may generally classify him as of the 
type which predominates in his preferences or 
ideals.” 


Financial Type of Executive 


“Is it easy to classify those leading types?” 

Mr. Knoeppel nodded. “Suppose we first take 
the extreme example of Financial Type of Execu- 
tive.. He seems to use his mind as a yardstick 
that measures the dollar-and-cent relations of 
everything. He is cautious—sometimes to the 
point of timidity—about development or about 
anything that he has not had full opportunity to 
measure with that ‘money yardstick.’ He studies 
—weighs—compares probabilities of everything. 
He never takes a chance if he can avoid doing so. 
He takes little for granted. He recognizes the 
sound worth of written information and doubts 
everything else. In every department of his bus- 
iness you will probably find records—records— 
records—to the nth degree. He calculates things 
from their value as immediate income. He looks 
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upon improvements mainly in the light of out- 
lays, and often ignores or underestimates the 
comparative net return between old and new units 
of equipment. 

“In a factory controlled by such a man you ® 
may expect to find upkeep expense high. This is 
because: first, he is naturally a conserver; and, 
second, his policy is apt to be toward repairing 
and patching up to the last moment. Even if 
you can show him where the cost of repeated 
repairs year after year has exceeded the cost of 
an earlier replacement, he may remain uncon- 
vinced—perhaps in the face of proof that such 
replacement would have permitted turning out 
increased output whose profits within a short time 
would have paid the entire cost of replacement. 

“In a word, he is a natural ‘caretaker.’ His 
ingrained policy is to make the most of what he 
has, rather than strive to acquire something dif- 
ferent. He is seldom a broad reader, although 
upon a few financial subjects he may read deeply. 
He looks on mechanics as a sort of hodge-podge 
of processes; and yet once or twice in his life- 
time he will probably fall for some glib J. Rufus 
Wallingford project, or the unproved absurdity 
of some enthusiastic inventor who is seeking 
money. In such an ‘investment’ he will be likely 
to keep his own counsel, and when the scheme 
fails he draws back into the shell of conservation 
more closely than ever. 

“I am speaking of the type, not of any indi- 
vidual. It would be unusual to find all these 
characteristics in one executive, though you can 
feel sure of finding the greater part of them. 

“The Sales Type is on the opposite end of the 
beam. Business organization is effective in pro- 
portion as it is balanced—and only so. No ex- 
treme can be in balance by itself. The Sales 
Type is in almost every respect the opposite of 
the Financial Type. The Sales Type plans and 
dreams. He works up advertising slogans and 
arguments. He sees everything from the stand- 
point of satisfying some sort of demand. (Such 


a man may even go so far as to plan the creation 
of new demand, as St. Elmo Lewis did when he 
introduced the adding machine to commercial 
offices after its manufacturers had tacitly decided 





that its use would always be limited to banks.) 

“The Sales Type is willing to ‘take a chance’— 
sometimes too willing. While the Financial Type 
thinks of money as something hard-to-win, hard- 
to-keep, the Sales Type optimistically thinks how 
many fish there are in the sea and then starts to 
think out a new kind of net to catch them. With 
a mind unafraid of new ideas, the Sales Type 
tends to see the bright side of everything. 

“When such a man is chief executive of a bus- 
iness,” Mr. Knoeppel went on, “you may expect 
to find the place full of territory maps and quotas. 
The designing and engineering and research de- 
partments are likely to equal, if not overshadow, 
the actual manufacturing division. To him a new 
products means, not ‘How much can,we make on 
it?’ but ‘How many can we sell ?’ 


Other Types of Managers 


“Therefore, he is very apt to overestimate sales- 
volume, because he assumes the public’s average 
willingness to be sold is equal to his own. He is 
sometimes like the Financial Type in one thing— 
his ignorance or contempt for equipment values 
as an essential of production. 

“Promoter Type?” I suggested. 

“Exactly,” was the reply. “I was just coming 
to that. People generally incline to be either 
‘caretakers’ or ‘promoters.’ The ‘caretakers’ fur- 
nish conservation and often pessimism. The 
‘promoters’ furnish radicalism and, usually, 
optimism. A promoter is like a telescope, while 
a caretaker is like a microscope. The caretaker 
may not be in the limelight, but his work serves 
to perpetuate what the promoter has conceived. 

“The Engineering Type,” said Mr. Knoeppel, 
“is the one who is concerned mostly over de- 
signs, new products, improvements, finish and 
quality, tests, experiments. Ability to invent and 
create new things are his outstanding character- 
istics.” 

“And the Executive Type?” I reminded. 

Mr. Knoeppel’s face lightened. “The Manu- 
facturing Type is like the fulcrum of a balance 
scale,” he declared. “He can get things done. He 
is accustomed to depend upon machinery, and so 
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he readily learns to delegate and assign to assist- 
ants much detail, thus leaving him a lot of time 
for thinking and improving. ; 
“When you look over a plant you can easily 
tell whether its chief executive is of the Manu- 


facturing Type. If he is there will be ample 
equipment—perhaps too much. There will be 
well-kept tool rooms and plenty of jigs and tem- 
plates and patterns. He will seek to keep down 
waste and will not hesitate to scrap a compara- 
tively new machine in favor of a newer one of 
greater efficiency Or of lower operating cost. The 
danger is that this type will overlook some of the 
purely financial aspects of manufacture, or some 
of the purely sales aspects. _ ; : 

“He may, for instance, believe in carrying un- 
necessarily large raw material stocks — so large 
that their value ties up too much capital and re- 
quires him to obtain additional bank loans. His 
purpose, of course, is to facilitate steady produc- 
tion and avoid manufacturing delays. Naturally, 
during the year just past, with its traffic embar- 
goes, unusual stocks were often carried in double 
or triple the quantities advisable in normal times. 
But in niceties of judgment as to stores’ limits, 
the Manufacturing Type inclines to err on the 
side of large investments in material.” 

“Would you undertake to say which type of 
the four you consider most competent ?” 

“The ideal executive is the man who recognizes 
the difference between the different types and 
who is able to co-ordinate their work,” said Mr. 
Knoeppel, speaking slowly and counting off the 
points on his fingers. “He recognizes the worth 
of initiative and energy shown by the Sales Type. 
He appreciates the value of viewing prospective 
plans through the eyes of conservation, as repre- 
sented by the cautious Financial Type. At the 
same time he understands how important it is to 
utilize the skill of the practical Manufacturing 
Type and the Engineering Type in facilitating 
output of quality goods at quantity economies. 
Whatever may be his own natural inclinations 
among these types, he realizes that a well-rounded 
organization has need for all of them in degree, 
and accordingly he supplements his own natural 
characteristics by adding co-ordinated work by 
men of the other types.” 

“Are there certain functions that may be termed 
strictly executive?” I asked. 

“Perhaps they have not as yet been generally 
recognized as such,” he replied, “but to my mind 
there are several such functions: 

“1. To exercise supervision of the business 
through its departments. 

“2. To analyze results critically. 

“3. To discuss new problems with associates 
and assistants for consideration, advice and 
action. 

“4. ‘To counsel with subordinates as to relative 
results obtained—setting forth reasons for criti- 
cisms and inviting counter-criticisms. 

“5. To see that prescribed practice is lived 
up to. 

“Any executive who does these five things 
hasn’t time for too many little things to creep in 
and claim his personal attention. He knows that 
teamwork is at the foundation of effective admin- 
istration, and he knows that no one man can be 
the whole team.” 

So many men fail to accomplish much that I 
next asked, “What do you care to say about the 
types of mind that fail?” 

Mr. Knoeppel swung around to a file in his 
desk drawer and swung back with a page from 
a periodical. 

“Here’s the frankest and fullest analysis of 
that very thing I have ever read,” he declared: 
“It is an advertisement for a school; but it 
squarely describes the very point you have brought 
up. Let me read the list of causes for failures: 


1. The Grasshopper mind, which nibbles 
at everything and masters nothing. 

2. The Timid mind, which lacks self- 
assertion and therefore self-confidence. 
(Continued on page 313) 
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Probable Wage and Price Course 


(Continued from page 297) 


than half a billion dollars in 1840 to nearly seven- 
teen billion dollars in 1890. 

We can thus see that since 1860 mechanical and 
railroad developments, in addition to many minor 
forces that grew out of or were related to them, 
increased production enormously, lowered the 
price of commodities, and so made possible higher 
wages and a better standard of living. 

At the same time the growing strength of labor, 
arising from combination and organization, was 
assuring to workmen a greater share of the bene- 
fits derived from labor-saving machinery than 
they would otherwise have received, and was ex- 
erting an upward pressure on the wage scale. 
Labor unions were in existence long prior to 1850, 
but were local rather than national, and forma- 
tive rather than developed. 

From 1850 onward unions began to become 
nation-wide in scope. In 1859 the iron moulders 
of the country banded themselves into one big 
union, and their example was emulated within ten 
years by the locomotive engineers, cigarmakers, 
bricklayers and masons, railway conductors, loco- 
motive firemen, and subsequently by iron and 
steel workers and many others. The organization 
of the Knights of Labor in 1869 gave labor a 
fairly permanent national federation which was 
able to some extent to co-ordinate all the activi- 
ties of labor and consequently make it more influ- 
ential and powerful. 

Until it began gradually to be supplanted by 
the American Federation of Labor, which sought 
to harmonize, not the interests of any one group 
of workers, but the interests of all workers as a 
whole. Through concentrated effort, the work- 
ers since 1860 have been able to compel an in- 


crease in wages and to obtain better hours and 
working conditions. Labor organization thus 
contributed its quota to what to-day would be 
considered the paradox of advancing wages and 
declining prices. 

It will be observed from the chart that about 
1896 commodity prices touched bottom, and from 
that date until 1914 wages and prices had been 
advancing consistently in a fairly steady propor- 
tion. In 1907 both dropped under the abnormal 
conditions created by the panic, but again recov- 
ered and resumed their climb. 

The similarity of the increases in wages and 
prices since 1896 leads to the conclusion that about 
that period a new relation between prices and 
wages was established. It might be said that the 
results of the industrial revolution were nearly 
fully discounted at that time, and that it had put 
commodities and wages on a basis where an in- 
crease in the one would give rise to an increase 
in the other, and vice versa. Expressed in other 
words, science, machinery and transportation had 
brought prices to the lowest level consistent with 
the existing wage standard, and the phenomenon 
of lowering prices and rising wages was no longer 
possible. 

From 1896, therefore, the factors controlling 
prices,had changed. There was no longer a mul- 
tiplicity of new inventions appearing in rapid 
succession, and the only force working for lower 
production costs was the great combination of 
industry, making for more efficient and scientific 
management; but its pressure was comparatively 
slight contrasted with the influences of the pre- 
ceding half-century. On the other hand, labor 

' (Continued on page 311) 





How Soon Will Unemployment Wane? 


(Continued from page 296) 


The railway demand for labor also increases 
in the spring. The farmers are buying planting 
machinery, tools and fertilizers; the builders 
are moving lumber, cement and other mate- 
rials; the manufacturers are laying in crude 
materials; and the retail dealers are receiving 
stocks of goods for the spring trade. Thus, 
while only about 7.83 per cent. of the year’s 
work in the transportation industries is done in 
January, 8.33 per cent. is done in the typical 
March. Some similar increase appears cer- 
tain to occur this time. 

Manufacturing activity is usually at its max- 
imum in December, and at its minimum in 
February. Yet spring brings to the manufac- 
turer also some increase in trade and in the 
demand for labor. Only 6.69-per cent. of the 
year’s work is done in February, while 8.38 
is done in March, and 8.52 in June. In all these 
figures, too, variations due to the number of 
days per month have been entirely eliminated. 
The manufacturer in March is turning out 
goods for the spring trade to be sold in the 
succeeding three months. 

In brief, because of the very nature of our 
industries spring brings with it an all-round 
revival of business. Whether the orders on 
hand are large or small, whether the buildings 
to be put up are few or many, and whether 
the farmer is to use his acreage for one crop or 
another—it is in the spring that things begin 
to move. This year the movement and the 
trade activity and the re-employment may be a 
little late in starting, but it must come. The 
seasons compel it. 

Indeed, the very extent of the price cutting, 
the unemployment and the hard times insure 


such a revival. Once more our false pride has 
been humbled, and now the manufacturer and 
merchant are willing’to give up profiteering 
and do business at a fair profit, while the la- 
borer no longer expects consumers to allow 
him extravagant pay which he does not earn. 

The will to work has returned; the hard 
times have restored a normal state of mind; 
the universal false pride is mostly gone; and 
the prices of raw materials have come down to 
the point at which people can buy and do busi- 
ness. The road to re-employment is open, and 
spring-time definitely promises to bring with it 
a pretty general increase in the demand for la- 
bor throughout the United States. 





One result of the high rates of taxation that 
have been in effect since the outbreak ‘of the 
war is the introduction of better accounting 
systems in business. Under our former rev- 
enue laws, the rates of taxation were so low 
that failure to take advantage of deductions 
to which one was entitled did not make much 
difference to the amount of tax payable, but 
under the present Revenue Act where taxes, in 
some cases, are as high as 80 per cent., it is 
very important that advantage be taken of all 
deductions and credits. This can only be done 
by a proper system of cost accounting, and the 
introduction of such a system has revealed 
many losses that were previously unknown.— 
James Rattray. 

* * * 

You lack ordinary sense if you believe roguery 
pays. There is not one man in a thousand capable 
of being a successful rogue, while anyone may 
succeed as an honest man.—E. W. Howe. 
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Pointers on 
Buying Bonds 


When you buy a bond there 
are just three points to watch. 
ey have more to do with success 

or failure a or loss—on your in- 


vestments than all the the other fac- 
tors combined. 

Together they make a formula — 
the formula that enables the big 
operators to enjoy half again to twice 
the usual return. 

The plan is applicable tothe buying 
of 2 single bond or a whole issue. 

Whether the transaction numbers 
hundreds or millions you enjoy a 
security impossible to get in any other 
way and at the same time obtain from 
half more to twice the usual return. 

You'll find the whole story—for- 
mula and all—in the new Babson 
Booklet —“Buying a Bond”. 


Write Today 


A y of this Booklet will be sent tc 
wasmentt investors, without charge. Send 
for it today. 

Tear out Memo—now—and hand it to ycur 
secretary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet B-35 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
Largest Organization of Its Character in the World 
CLIP OFF HERE == =— = 
M For Your 
EMO Secretary 
Write The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Roger W. Babson, Presi- __ sre 
dent, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
on, Mass., as follows: 


send me without 
i oun a copy of Booklet 
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LEARN 


The art of 
Scientific Investing in 
the Stock Market 


LEARN 


How to DEVELOP FINANCIAL SKILL. 

How to AVOID LOSSES. 

How to MAKE MONEY, MAKE MORE MONEY. 

How to become FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT. 

How 20 eminent specialists 

Have PREPARED the way for YOU. 

LEARN HOW WE CAN AID YOU. 

LEARN about our distinctive INVESTMENT 
SERVICE and EDUCATIONAL COURSE COMBINED. 


Full particulars upon request. 
sk for Booklet F-2-5 
= Ad e 
American Institute of Finance 
15 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








SALESMEN: Earn 83, 


to $10,000 a year. 
paw d or Traveling. 
it 


perience unnecessary. 


ckly qualify through our amazing System. 

ee ployment Service to Members. Send 

Se Seen? See. Set of ties ond full 

gactioulers. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n, Dept. 
B, Chicago, Ill. 
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Views Worth Noting 


(Continued from page 291) 


J. Ogden Armour says: “There is 
abundant reason to look forward to a 
better year. We have maintained ton- 
nage and outlets. The coming months 
should show a brisk business.” 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
predicts “a return to normal business 
conditions, stabilized prices, easier 
money and larger business opportuni- 
ties.” He says: “The last twelve 
months, despite all their trials, were 
rich in experience which should be cap- 
italized in the current year and for 
many years to come. While it has 
ironically been observed that all we 
learn from history is that we never 
learn from history, it is to be hoped 
that American business interests will 
profit by- the lessons of 1920 and ulti- 
mately transcribe them on the right 
side of the ledger.” 


A BENEFICIAL LESSON 


“Surely 1920 impressed upon all of 
as the folly of extravagance in per- 
sonal, business and governmental af- 
fairs. We should have learned as 
never before the folly of unjustifiable 
repudiation of contracts, of unsound 
and uneconomic taxation, of Govern- 
ment participation in essentially pri- 
vate business, of permitting raids upon 
the Treasury for the benefit of any 
special interests—and, above all, for 
the purpose of sustaining the prices of 
any commodities above their market 
level through keeping taxes high.” 

“The retail shoe merchants of the 
United States have resumed buying,” 
declares the “Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder.” 

J. Frank McElwain, retiring presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association, states that con- 
fidence is being gradually restored. He 
adds: “Many factors which have re- 
tarded business activity, such as tight 
money and credit, soaring prices, inef- 
ficient transportation and _  extrav- 
agance are by degrees being sup- 
planted by easier money, lower prices, 
improved transportation and economy. 
It will take time to complete the shift, 
but it is undoubtedly taking place.” 

Charles E. Mitchell, president Na- 
tional City Company, New York, in an 
address “What of 1921?” observes: 
“Measuring our view by months in- 
stead of years, by the months of 1921 
let us say, it would seem to me the 
better part of wisdom to definitely 
conclude that we must be satisfied if 
we can obtain a modicum of prosper- 
ity, and I feel that such a modicum is 
well within the realm of possibility 
within the year. I further feel that 
while this degree of prosperity as 
gauged by the yardstick of the false 
prosperity of recent years will seem 
small indeed, it may well be a pros- 


. perity of a normal kind and of a mag- 


nitude under which we may all work 
more happily and contentedly than in 
those days when the bubble of inflation 
was being blown.” 

“Perhaps never again will there be 
such bargains in investment securities 
as the market now offers,” Henry L. 
Doherty & Co. state, “and so we say 
to all, ‘scrape together all the money 


you can get without borrowing and 
buy investment securities—and buy 
them now.” 

Says the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City: “Looking the situation 
squarely in the face, men of broad 
vision and keen perception in this Fed- 
eral Reserve District — merchants, 
manufacturers, farmers, stockmen, 
bankers—noting that progress is being 
made in the direction of readjustment 
—express the belief that conditions 
should soon be righted and business 
proceed on a broader and more de- 
pendable basis than that which has 
prevailed since the beginning of the 
World War.” 

Commenting on business conditions, 
President Charles L. Wolpert, of the 
First National Bank of East Islip, L.L., 
remarked: “In the past three years our 
deposits have jumped from $80,000 to 
$270,000. While some of this increase 
is due to the shifting of funds from 
one institution to another, the greatest 
Proportion represents accumulations 
through thrift on the part of the farm- 
ers and business people of the neigh- 
-torhood.” 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


C. G. Du Bois, president Western 
Electric Co., says: “It would be rash 
to prophesy what 1921 may be like 
with the many uncertainties and per- 
plexities that prevail at this time in 
general business conditions. We do 
know, however, that our company has 
a large volume of unfilled orders, 
which means that we have work 
to do.” 

George M. Reynolds, chairman, Con- 
tinental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, believes that business 
has already turned the corner. He 
urges the following as conducive to 
permanent recovery: 

Restoration of Liberty bonds to par 
value. 

Placing of the governmental Fouse in 
order and selection of able men for of- 
fice at Washington. 

Restoration of foreign exchange to 
normal value. 

Repeal of the excess profits tax. 

Broader co-operation between the 
— which make up the national 
ife. 

Reduction of the inflation in some 
lines of business. 

A dispatch from Chicago says: 
“George M. Reynolds on return from 
New York reported more cheerful 
sentiment among bankers there. They 
anticipate that improvement may be 
slow, but feel that the situation has 
definitely turned for the better.” 

“The somewhat decided turn in 
sentiment in the stock market and 
corresponding hardening of prices, 
with, in some instances, considerable 
advance, can hardly be indicative of 
similar permanent action on the part 
of business,” J. S. Bache & Co. state. 
“There is, it is true, a flickering of im- 
provement in the business world which 
has created some encouragement. But 
real activity awaits such a decline in 
retail prices as will satisfy the buying 
public, and, convincing buyers may take 
some time.” 


Today’s 
Opportunities 


Liquidation of commodities, 
the consequent fixing of more 
permanent values and easier 
money rates, are some of the 
factors which indicate that 
bonds will not continue to se] 
at prices that permit the very 
large returns at present ob. 
tainable. 


Write for some of our 

timely investment sug- 

gestions contained in 
Circular XK-20 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St. Chicago 











Boston Buffalo Cleveland 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Baltimorg 


University 
Committee on Economic 
Research 


OFFERS TO BUSINESS MEN its Statis- 
tical Service, including an Index of 
Business Conditions, which has given 
a reliable forecast of commedity price 
movements since the Armistice. This 
Service is based on new methods ef 
analysing and interpreting business 
statistics. It includes alse _ reliable 


* indices of the money and security mar- 


kets, and special studies of economic 
problems of timely interest and impor- 
tance. Price, $100 a year. For deserip- 
tive circular and sample publications 
address 


Committee on Economic 
Research 


105 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















Our Analysis on the 
3 Leading 
Traction Stocks 


Interboro Consolidated 
Third Avenue Railway 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Gives interesting data 
and outlines the specu- 
lative features of each. 


Booklet 163 free om request 
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A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantees 
satisfaction by accepting only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
months’ trial subscription at $15.00 
is offered. Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. 


N. ¥. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH, Inc. 


1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CcTY 
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Averaging 


How to Make Averaging Pay 
Correct and Incorrect Methods 
of Averaging 

Averaging with Margins 


» above subject is fully explained 
:'c »pter Il of our booklet, 


“Five Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market” 


Written by an expert. 36 pages, illus- 
bn d by graphs. Second and enlarged 
edition now ready. Send one dollar to 
insure a copy by first-class mail. 


Ask for Booklet C-8 


SEXSMITH. 


AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
107 Liberty Street New York 











Combines 


Safety 


and 


High Return 


Cities Service Company 


Preferred Stock 


Backed by large and 

equities. Dividend earned 4 
times over. 24, holders 
record indicates wide distribu- 
tion, broad market and confi- 
dence of investors. 


Returns, at present price, more than 


97% 


Price at market. 
Circular “P-15” on request. 





Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 

60 Wall Street New Yerk 






























Our List of 


Seasoned 
Readily Marketable 
Long Term Bonds 
Contains 


21 Railroad Issues 
Yield: 6.00% to 8.05% 
Maturity: 15 to 82 Years 


18 Public Utility & 
Industrial Bonds 
Yield: 6.05% to 7.20% 
Maturity: 18 to 30 Years 























































































































All of these bonds are 
listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Ash for Circular F.-1 
Investment Department 


LYMAN D SMITH eCa 


Members N. Y. GQeck BRechangs 
34 Pine 8t. Tel. John 4100 
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627 Fifth Ave. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Speculative Stocks Irregular After Sharp 
Recovery—Preferred Stocks Higher 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


Shaw stock market rally which de- 
veloped last month from the low 
levels of December was brought about 
largely by conditions within the mar- 
ket itself. It is doubtful if short-sell- 
ing was ever before so widely popu- 
lar as it became at the close of last 
year. Small traders who had sus- 
tained severe losses on the long side, 
had begun to think they could quickly 
recoup by holding out for a large profit 
on the decline, and doubtless many busi- 
ness men, having first-hand knowledge 
of difficult conditions in trade, tried 
to do the same. All these things 
brought about a market position where 
the potential demand for stocks was 
much greater than the suppply around 
the low levels, so that once the upward 
impetus was given there was nothing 
to check the rise until the evening-uvp 
process was completed. 


UNFAVORABLE FEATURES 


But the position at this writing is 
just about the reverse. With the short 
interest largely eliminated, and prices 
up from 15 to 30 points from last year’s 
lows, the market is beginning to feel 
the preponderance of selling orders 
from those desirous of taking profits. 
While the business situation has 
shown some improvement, particularly 
in textiles, leather and footwear, there 
remain a number of unfavorable fea- 
tures. Price readjustments are still 
going on in iron and steel, and oil, 
while grain and cotton options, after 
their recent recovery, have again re- 
ceded sharply. Crude oil prices have 
come down from 25 to 60 cents a bar- 
rel, and independent steel producers 
have brought their prices down to the 
level maintained by the Steel Corpora- 
tion, in spite of the evident fact that 
present costs, on their part, do not 
justify such cuts. But, while there is 
still much irregularity in the progress 
of readjustment, here and there, it is 
probable that the favorable occur- 
rences and indications outweigh the 
unfavorable, and there is little doubt 
but that the longer -outiook holds 
promise of considerable improvement. 

However, from the stock market 
point of view, on account of the sharp 
recovery which prices have had, there 
is sufficient uncertainty to bring about 
a very substantial general reaction in 
speculative issues, particularly the 
steel, equipment, motor, tobacco and 
oi} stocks. The speculative stocks 
which, according to present indica- 
tions, should be attractive on reactions 
are those representative of the textile, 
leather, rubber, sugar, copper, and 
electrical equipment industries. Among 
these may be mentioned American 
Woolen, Central Leather, Hide & 
Leather preferred; Goodrich Rubber, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, and U. S. Rub- 
ber; American Sugar, Cuban-American 
Sugar, and Punta Alegre; Anaconda, 
Chile, Utah, Cerro de Pasco, and In- 
spiration, and General Electric, West- 
inghouse Electric, and Allis-Chalmers. 

Railroad stocks are facing a period 
of poor earnings statements, as Janu- 
ary and February are usually the 
leanest periods of the year, and more- 
over, they are being adversely affected 
by the deplorable delay in payment of 
amounts due them by the Government. 
The ruling by the Controller of the 
Treasury that nothing could be paid on 


accounts due under the war-time guar- 
antee, until final settlement is reached 
in each case, has held up sums total- 
ing from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000, and 
urgently needed by the railroads to 
meet interest and dividend payments. 
Congress has a bill ready, to author- 
ize partial payments, and if this meas- 
ure should be quickly passed it would 
relieve a difficult situation and make 
the railroad stocks much more desir- 
able purchases. Unless this measure 
is rapidly put through, however, it 
seems likely that the railroad shares 
will have little to hold them above the 
general downward trend of prices in 
the expected February reaction. On 
reactions, such of the old-line rails as 
Atchison, Northwestern, Great North- 
ern preferred, Illinois Central, Louts- 
ville, New York Central, Norfolk & 
Western, Northern Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, and Union Pacific will be very 
attractive, while such medium and low- 
priced issues as Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake, Rock Island, Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri Pacific, Pere Mar- 
quette, Southern Railway, ’Frisco, and 
St. Louis & Southwestern should also 
be picked up. For the longer outlook, 
the railroad shares are among the 
most attractive on the Board. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


While there is always a great deal 
of uncertainty about the future course 
of speculative stocks, recent develop- 
ments have served to strengthen cer- 
tain conclusions as to preferred stocks 
which were strongly emphasized here 
in the issue of Dec. 11 last. Good pre- 
ferred stocks, more strongly bulwarked 
than ever, are quite certain to respond 
by substantial advances in quoted 
values to the downward course of 
money rates and commodity prices. 
Since these observations were first 
made, there has been another drop of 
fully 1 per cent. in time money rates, 
the rate on bankers’ acceptances has 
been appreciabiy reduced, call funds 
have loaned as low as 4% per cent. 
and industrial preferred stocks have 
begun a forward advance. In the two 
years following the 1907 “panic,” in- 
dustrial preferred stocks, responding 
to the clearly defined movements in 
money rates, scored advances which, 
in many cases, outstripped those made 
by speculative industrial stocks, where 
more varied and conflicting factors 
were at work. 

So that it now appears that the 
surest purchases in the stock mar- 
ket, and the ones likely to hold most 
firmly in any reaction that may de- 
velop during the next few weeks, are 
the good.industria!l (and railroad) pre- 
ferred stocks. Such issues as Baldwin 
Locomotive, American Locomotive, 
Rubber Ist, Republic Iron & Steel, 
American Woolen, Central Leather, In- 
dustrial Alcohol, Bethlehem Steel 8 per 
cent., Pressed Steel Car, Crucible Steel, 
and U. S. Steel preferred stocks may 
be particularly recommended, while 
many high-yield issues, not so well es- 
tablished, and, of course, more specu- 
lative, should also join in the upward 
movement in this class of securities. 

The rise in preferred stocks, along 
with any bull movement that may de- 
velop in the railroad issues, is likely 
to be the feature of this year’s stock 
market. 
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HE facilities of the 

New York Stock Ex- 
change are open to any- 
body having money to in- 
vest. 


With proper advice as to when and 
what securities to buy and sell, there 
is not the danger of incurring loss as 
in many other forms of investment. 
Buying stocks and bonds with a 
knowledge of the actual conditions 
and earning power of the companies 
and corporations behind the secur- 
ities is one of the safest and most 
conservative ways of adding to one’s 
estate. 


POOR’S 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 
POOR’S Investment Service furnishes 
investors with unbiased, reliable, 
timely information regarding the 
properties represented by the secur- 


ities dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


The market prices of securities de- 
pend on many factors beside their 
intrinsic worth. The law of supply 
and demand operates, the same as in 
the case of food products, clothing, 
real estate rentals, etc. The price of 
money also has a vital bearing on the 
market prices of stocks and bonds. 


These factors and many others should 
be considered before buying any par- 
ticular stock or bond at any particular 
time—whether the purchase be made 
purely as an investment, for the great- 
est annual return consistent with 
safety, or whether it be partly of a 
speculative nature with still larger 
returns in view. 
POOR’S furnishes its subscribers with 
accurate, detailed information regarding 
all these matters, in. 
Special Letters—Weekly Letters— 
Monthly Investment Outlooks 
As opportunities develop, POOR’S recom- 
mends the purchase of certain securities 
suitable for those who desire a safe invest- 
ment and assured income. There is also 
advice for the investor who can be less 
conservative for the sake of prospective 
profits. 
POOR’S will suit your circumstances, 
however you may be situated and whether 
you have few or many thousands to invest. 
It will keep you posted and help you solve 
your personal investment problems with 
individual advice. 


Send for booklet H-2 and full information 
of how POOR’S will help you add to your 


POOR’S 


Publishing Co. 


33 BROADWAY 
NEW YORE 


Philadelphia Chieage 






























The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 


$5,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 





UR nes Department is equipped to ren- 
der complete and efficient service for financ- 
ing foreign trade. 
Correspondents in the principal trade centers of 
the world. 
Special facilities for Scandinavian. business. 
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HARVEY D. GIBSON, President 
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Guardianship & Safety 


- the early days of The Chemical 
Bank—before the time of adequate 
vaults and efficient policing—it was the 
custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 
bers directly above the banking room so 
that he might personally guard the funds 
of the bank’s depositors night and day. 


This same spirit of vigilant guardian- 
ship coupled with farsighted coopera- 
tion and modern banking methods are 
the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy 
today. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS — 


On Current Events and Trends 
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USINESS is picking up. The 

woolen trade is more active. Cot- 
ton goods are being more freely or- 
dered from manufacturers. The gar- 
ment industry shows some signs of re- 
turning life. Shoe manufacturers are 
increasing their output. Rubber com- 
panies are more optimistic, as they 
find that unconsumed stocks are 
lighter than formerly estimated. Au- 
tomobile plants are re-engaging large 
numbers of workers. Copper men are 
less pessimistic. Europe has been buy- 
ing wheat. The electrical industry is 
becoming quite busy. Hat manufac- 
turers are taking back some of their 
people. Bankers are untightening the 
monetary screws. Investments have 
been doing better. The principal for- 
eign exchanges have exhibited distinct 
strength. Powerful interests are con- 
tracting for future deliveries of mate- 
rials and merchandise at the readjusted 
prices now available in many lines. In 
short, both existing conditions and 
prospects are improving notably. 


PREDICTION: More’ workers 
will be employed on April 1 than 
are employed today. 


 Sppeageen: are learning and are go- 
ing to learn more about running 
business concerns than they ever 
learned before,” remarked a financier 
who is on the inside. “They find them- 
selves saddled with the responsibilities 
of pulling no end of companies out of 
financial holes. And they are not find- 
ing the job exactly a picnic.” Then he 
related how the wife of a very busy 
banker and the wife of an industrial 
magnate got talking about their hub- 
hies. The banker’s wife declared that 
her hubby had never been more rushed 
or more worried in his life and that 
he came home dead tired every night. 
“Conditions are terrible,” she added. 
The industrial magnate’s wife replied 
that, curiously enough, her husband 
was like that for several months, but 
now he had lots of leisure and didn’t 
seem to be worrying about anything. 
Things seemed to have changed en- 
tirely for him. “What neither of the 
wives knew,” remarked the financier, 
“was that the banker was now wres- 
tling with the affairs of the industrial 
magnate and that the latter was prac- 
tically standing aside looking on.” 


ye crops move East goods move 
West.” This axiom, never fear, 
will continue to hold good this year. 


T’S a poor bird that fouls its own 

nest. From all accounts the Federal 
Trade Commission went to unneces- 
sary and deplorable lengths to blacken 
American packers in the eyes of this 
country’s best customers for our meat 
products. The Commission evidently 
was not content to present its muck- 
raking report to Congress and to seek 
wide publicity for it throughout this 
country, but according to Senator 
Sherman: “The commission’s reports 
were sent broadcast through the State 
Department, with a form letter to 
make it appear that the President was 
behind its circulation. In every case 
it was sent where the most mischief 
would be done. The reports were sent 
abroad for the express purpose of 
turning foreigners against American 


meat producers.” Our schools teach 
innumerable fancy things nowadays 
They would be better employed were 
they to teach the A B C of business 
finance and economics, including the 
whyfor and wherefor of foreign trade 
It’s a grave pity that many of the 
gentlemen nominated as members of 
regulatory bodies didn’t enjoy the ben. 
efits of such an elementary course. 


N 1920 9,295,252 automobiles regis. 

tered in this country, an increase of 
1,691,236, or 22.2 per cent. Despite the 
present pessimism, see if the total this 
year does not pass the ten million 
mark? Automobiles are no_ longer 
either toys or luxuries. 


OW uneven readjustment so far 

has been is brought out by the 
“New York Evening Post” in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “While our gen- 
eral price level is 89 per cent above 
pre-war, the price situation still con- 
tains such anomalies as that farm 
products cost only 44 per cent more 
than in 1913, while house furnishing 
goods still cost three and a half times 
as much. Building materials still cost 
2.7 times more than in 1913, and in the 
last reported ‘month showed the small- 
est decline—only 3 per cent—of any 
group in the Bureau of Labor's in- 
dex.” 

This table, prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, though not quite 
up to date, is illuminating: 

: onc 1920 P.¢, 

4evel, hest. Nov. 
Cloths & clothing 100 $56 234 ~ 
Farm products .. 100 246 165 33 
Food, etc. ........ 100 287 195 32 
Lumber & b’lding 100 341 274 20 
Metals & products 100 195 170 B 
Miscellaneous ..... 100 246 220 il 
Fuel & light...... 100 284 258 9 
Chemicals & drugs 100 222 207 7 
House furnishings 100 371 369 1 


Weighted total.. 100 272 207 24 
Things that have gone up and 
haven’t come down, will. 


A STRAW showing how the wind is 
blowing: “Regulation of coal, oil 
and water power should become as 
fixed a Government policy as the reg- 
ulation of interstate commerce, ex- 
press and telegraph rates. It is, in- 
deed, more important as to coal and 
oil, because they are of limited sup- 
ply, and the world is threatened with 
the peril of their exhaustion.”—Secre- 
tary Daniels. 


T takes all kinds to make a world. 

An Idaho gentleman sends “Forbes” 
this message: “Business rotten. Farm- 
ers ruined. Your stuff is rot. Business 
cannot revive inside of three to five 
years. You know it, if you know any- 
thing.” As we confess that we don't 
know this, we must apparently con- 
fess to knowing nothing. It is some- 
times better to know nothing than to 
know a lot of things that aren’t so. 
Any man who can declare, with all the 
emphasis of our correspondent, “Busi- 
ness cannot revive inside of three to 
five years,” must be gifted with super- 
natural foresight. Or, perhaps, he has 
let the ouija board get the better of 
him. Some of us have been venture- 
some enough tc express the opinion 
that business will show signs of revival 
within three to five months, not years. 
And, notwithstanding this violent 


scolding, we are disposed to hold to 
that view, 
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You Can Insure 


your trades in the 
stock market by the 
proper use of op- 
tions. 












They possess other im- 
portant features and 
offer great money mak- 
ing possibilities when 
used for trading pur- 
poses. 








Send for Descriptive Circular F.M. 


S.H.WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS and CALLS 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New’ York Stock Exchange 


233 Broadway New York 


Phone: Barclay 5216 





























Bargains 
That Are 
Rare 


are now available in bonds, 
preferred stocks and even com- 
mon stocks with long stand- 
ing dividend records. 









We shall be glad to send upon 
request our current market bul- 
letin discussing present condi- 
tions and the position of many 
attractive securities, together 
with booklet describing the 
many desirable issues that are 
now relatively low-priced and 
may be purchased on conven- 
ient monthly payment terms. 










Write Dept. FM-27 for our booklet, 
“Thrift-Savings-I tment,” togeth 
with helpful buying suggestions. 


CHarces 4. CLARKSONS 


66 Broadway. - NewYork 


TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 
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Consolidated Tables 
of Bond Values 


By Financial Publishing Co. 


The Most Comprehensive 
Tables ever published. 


YIELDS from 2.90 to 15% 


MATURITIES 6 months to 
100 Years 


COUPON RATES of 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 
4%, 434, 5, 514, 514, 6, 6%, 7, 7%, 8% 
Covers low and high yields, short and 
long maturities, even or fractional 
coupons—every rate commonly used, 


yield, or period of time, progressing 
in natural order. 


Price $15.00 


Write for full particulars—today. 


Financial Publishing Co. 
“Service Books of Finance” 


Controlling the 
Montgomery Rollins Publications 


17 Joy Street Boston, Mass. 




















HILADELPHIA COMPANY con- 

tinues to report very good earnings, 
increases being largely due to higher 
rates for gas and electricity, which 
were allowed last summer. For the 
month of November, 1920, the company 
reported net of $649,359, as compared 
with $407,441 in November, 1919, and 
for the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1920, net income was fully $7,- 
281,849, as compared with only $4,660,309 
in the corresponding period of 1919. 


* * * 


Bh preios FRUIT held up during all 
the broad decline in the other ship- 
ping shares, and now the reason is 
apparent. For the eleven months ended 
November 30, 1920, the company has 
reported earnings of more than $90 a 
share, after interest charges, but be- 
fore allowance for taxes. It is esti- 
mated that taxes will amount to about 
$40 a share, leaving final net income 
of fully $50 a share. This means $25 
a share, after payment of the 100 per 
cent. stock dividend, which recently 
came off the price of the stock. The 
balance sheet also fails to show any- 
thing but a strong position. On No- 
vember 30, 1920, the company had fully 
$22,410,444 in cash, while other items 
under current assets, exclusive of in- 
ventories of $4,291,784, totaled about 
$13,000,000, against only $5,662,000 in ac- 
counts, notes and drafts payable. The 
bears still contend that year-end ad- 
justments will bring about a different 
showing, but so far it appears that 
they have been entirely on the wrong 
track. 


* * * 


TLANTIC, GULF & WEST INDIES 

had quite the most severe break 
of any of the shipping stocks, coming 
down from last year’s high level of 
176% to a low level of 61%. There has 
been much talk of the company’s losses 
on shipping business, and there is quite 
likely something in these stories, but 
rumors of disappointing progress in the 


oil department have recently been dis- | 


proved. The facts appear to be that 
shipments from the company’s Mexi- 
can oil properties since operations were 
started in May, 1920, up to the end of 
the year, have totaled 6,875,587 barrels, 
while production by months has grown 
from 186,750 barrels in May to 1,285,636 
barrels in December, 1920. December 
output was at the rate of 42,320 bar- 
rels daily. Pipe line capacity has been 
doubled, so that the output before the 
end of the first quarter of this year is 
expected to reach 80,000 barrels daily, 
or an annual rate of more than 28,- 
000,000 barrels. Bear talk about Gulf’s 
oil properties has been mostly “bunk.” 


* * * 


S. CAST IRON PIPE stands to 

e profit through the reduction in 
quotations for pig iron. Although it 
is estimated that the company earned 
about $800,000 in 1920, after all charges 
and taxes, the result would have been 
much better had it not been for the 
high cost of raw materials. Now, with 
iron on the down grade, there con- 
tinues a very good demand for pipe 
such as this company manufactures, 
and prices have not been subject to 
revision. When raw materials come 
down and selling prices of the finished 
product remain about unchanged, the 
margin of profit is bound to reflect 
the difference. So U.S. Cast Iron Pipe 
appears likely to have a prosperous 
year of it. 
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LLIS-CHALMERS common con- 

tinues to be one of the most at- 
tractive of the low-priced, dividend- 
paying industrial stocks. At the end 
of 1920 the company had unfilled or- 
ders in excess of $17,000,000, as com- 
pared with $15,866,367 a year ago. These 
beokings are sufficient to insure ca- 
pacity operations for at least six 
months. For the full year 1920, earn- 
ings were equal to slightly better than 
$9 a share on the common, or two and 
one-half times dividend requirements. 

* * * 


A= WOOLEN is likely to 
show a much better earnings state- 
ment for 1920 than has been generally 
expected. Managers of the underwrit- 
ing syndicate, recently terminated, 
kave submitted to subscribers a state- 
ment of income from the ten months 
ended October 31, 1920, showing earn- 
ings of $18.80 a share on the $20,000,000 
common stock. The balance sheet was 
also a surprise, showing $14,912,132 
cash, as against $9,248,134 at the end 
of 1919, while bank loans were down 
to $7,307,500, as against nearly $21,- 
000,000. Business in cotton textiles is 
already looking up, with evidences of 
possible shortages in some construc- 
tions. Woolen goods will also be in 
better demand as soon as the spring 
buying 1season opens. It should no 
longer be profitable to be bearish on 
American Woolen common, but pur- 
chases made on good reactions should 
pay well in the long run. 


* * * 


|S pag & MANHATTAN adjust- 
ment income 5 per cent. bonds have 
recently been under accumulation 
around 24 to 28, and the belief is grow- 
ing in well-informed quarters that 
some payment on account of interest 
—possibly 2 or 2% per cent.—will be 
made before long. These bonds became 
cumulative at the beginning of last 
year, and 5 per cent..in back interest 
is now due. It is said that earnings 
of the “tube” have increased sharply 
since higher fares weft into effect, and 
the interest on the income 5s is now 
being earned with a substantial margin. 
-_ * * 


SLAND OIL & TRANSPORT has 

recovered very little, so far, from 
the low price of $4 a share recorded 
last December. And yet, if earnings 
reports are to be taken at their face 
value, this stock should be in line for 
considerable improvement. Shipments 
of oil in 1920 were about double the 
quantity reported in 1919, and earnings 
in the September quarter of last year 
amounted to approximately $1.50 a 
share, or at the annual rate of $6. In 
1919, Island Oil sold as high as $10 a 
share, and that was before the Metro- 
politan suit had been settled and at 
a time when production was not so 
good as it is today. 


* * * 


UTTE & SUPERIOR is the richest 

zinc mine of any importance in the 
world. The market for zinc has been 
in the dumps recently, along with the 
copper metal. But this situation is by 
no means permanent, so that the stock, 
at present around $15 a share, may be 
considered a bargain for the long pull. 
Average earnings for the past seven 
years figure out at better than $11 a 
share, and the average low price of 
the stock for the past nine years has 
been 21%, with an average high close 
to 53. Dividends paid in the past seven 
years have totaled nearly $60 a share. 

















Worth While 


In the majority of cases 
the estates of the Nation’s 
successful men are largely 
made up of high-grade 
securities. 

There is no reason why 
you should not build up an 
income-producing estate. 
We will be glad to help 
you, and offer the facilities 
4 our Monthly Instalment 

an. 


Booklet 103-F.M. and List 
free on request. 


PUNHAM:@ 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones: 8800-16 Hanover 

















FOR THE 
CONVENIENCE 


of 
OUT OF TOWN 
INVESTORS 


We maintain a special mail de- 
partment. 


This department keeps them in 
touch with the investment situ- 
ation, and enables them to buy 
and sell securities in the New 
York Market no matter where 
they may live. 


Our Booklet F.M. 
Tells how this is done. 


If this service would be of use 
to you let us send you a copy. 


GRAHAM & MILLER 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York City 




















POCKET MANUAL 








Our 1921 edition, giving 
the high and low prices 
of all stocks for 1920 
and 400 pages of other 
information is yours for 
the asking. 
Also ask for Booklet 
describing our 20-Payment 
Systematic Savings Plan. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 
Broad 1831-3 


Locust 6480-5 
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STANDARD $25 
OIL CO. PAR VALUE 
INDIANA STOCK 
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ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 25 Broad St., N. Y. 
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Winning the Battles of Peace 


France has almost won her 
great fight against war's de- 
struction. Eighty per cent of 
her wrecked and crippled fac- 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and 
towns in the devastated regions 
have again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 schools 
in this vast area, 5,345 have 
been rebuilt and opened. 
Farms, factories and homes 
again cover most of the 
scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, France 
has shown the same uncon- 
querable spirit that stopped 
her invaders at the Marne. 


And here, at home, another 
great peaceful victory is being 


won against the greatest odds. 
This has been the fight of the 
Bell telephone employees to 
rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties 
of the post-war period, the or- 
ganized forces of the Bell 
system have established new 
records in maintenance and 
construction. 


Facing, after the armistice, a 
public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
yet responded to the nation’s 
need with hundreds of new 
buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
year, alone, of over half a mil- 
lion new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 








You Are Invited 
To Meet These 
Business Leaders 


You would travel 1,000 miles *. there 
were no printing press to hear B. C. Forbes 
tell the intimate and thrilling life ae 
of erica’s fifty greatest business leaders 
—of such men as Dupont, Patterson, Edi- 
son, Rockefeller, Vanderlip, Goethals, 
Douglas, Rosenwald, Ford, Hammond, 
Wilson, Keith, Nichols, Baker, Gary, 
Heckscher, Shedd, Eastman, Dollar, Rey- 
nolds, Willys, Davison, Ryan, Schwab 
anc Farrel] (al) shown in picture along- 
side) and twenty-five others. Will you at- 

tend a conference of these leaders and 
hear their life experiences? 

You can do so by oa for a copy of 
B. C. Forbes’ great book 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


500 Pages 6x9 Inches Price, $3 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 

299 Lago gem New York. 

Please send, on approval, “Men Who 
Are Making America.” After 5 days I 
will return book and cancel order, OR 
mail $3 on receipt of bill. 








Opportunities for Investors 


Plan for Grouping Investment and Speculative 
Issues—How It Works Out 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


NYTHING is better done if a 

course of action is mapped out in 
advance; if a schedule, or plan, or 
program is decided upon and adhered 
to. This is just as true of investing 
and speculating as of anything else. The 
investor who just goes ahead blindly, 
and buys a little of this and a little of 
that, never has a very definite idea of 
what he is doing, and consequently he 
begins to drift and sooner or later. is 
likely to get into serious difficulties. 
Some make the mistake of putting all 


or too large a proportion of their funds 


have declined during the past year jp 
sympathy with the more spcculatiye 
issues in the stock market, and nop. 
dividend paying common stocks are 
selling at the lowest levels touched jn 
several years. An investment of $5,009, 
according to this plan, would call tes 
the placement of $2,000 in high-grade 
railroad, industrial, and public utility 
bonds, which may be designated as 
Group I; $2,000 in railroad and indys. 
trial preferred stocks, of Group II, and 
$1,000 in non-dividend paying common 
stocks, of Group III. 





Plan for Investment and Speculation 
GROUP I 
(40 Per Cent.) 


1,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe adj. mtg. 4%, 1995.... $4 
1,000 General Electric debenture 5%, 1952 
$500 Montana Power Co. Ist and ref. 5%, 1943 


Price 
about 
$710 
890 
430 


$2,130 Av. 5 


Annual 
interest 


GROUP II 
(40 Per Cent.) 


10 shares Norfolk & Western pfd. at 68 
10 shares Central Leather pfd. at 94 


10 shares American Bank Note pfd. at 43 ($50 par) 


Price 
about 
$680 
940 
430 


$2,050 Av. 68 


GROUP III 
(20 Per Cent.) 


3 shares Anaconda Copper at 40 

10 shares Butte & Superior at 15 

5 shares Invincible Oil at 25 

30 shares Island Oil & Transport at 4% 


5 shares St. Louis & San Francisco at 23 
5 shares St. Louis & Southwestern at 28 


5 shares U. S. Food Products at 26 


Cost at High 
of 1920 


Present 


47 235 
210 
170 
200 
78 3 


$1,835 








in speculative stocks or bonds, while 
some tie up all their funds in low-yield, 
high-grade securities and forego a le- 
gitimate opportunity to purchase equity 
stocks for the longer stock market 
swings. 

Every investor who is attempting to 
accumulate a competency through care- 
ful investment of surplus earnings from 
year to year, should have available a 
portion of his investment funds for 
placement in speculative securities at 
times like the present. Of course, those 
entirely dependent upon income from 
securities should keep their funds in a 
well-diversified list of prime investment 
bonds and preferred stocks. For the 
average business man, however, the 
program here presented is simple 
enough to be followed without difficulty, 
and it should result in a minimum of 
losses from speculative ventures and 
yield a good return over a period of 
years. This program provides for the 
placement of 40 per cent. of available 
investment funds in high-grade rail- 
road, industrial, and public utility 
bonds; 40 per cent. in high-grade rail- 
road and industrial preferred stocks, 
and 20 per cent. in non-dividend pay- 
ing common stocks with prospects of 
appreciation in market value. 

The time is particularly opportune for 
the placement of funds in all these 
groups, as bonds have risen very little 
from the bottom of the depression 
caused by high money rates and soaring 
commodity prices, preferred stocks 


© 


In the table incorporated herewith 
there is presented a selection of bonds 
and stocks according to such a plan, 
to be purchased at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $5,000. Of course this table 
could also be used for the investment 
of any multiple of $5,000, but it would 
be desirable, in such a case, to add to 
the list of bonds and preferred stocks, 
so as to secure a greater degree of 
diversification. If such a plan is fol- 
lowed and the investor makes a begin- 
ning at the present time, future addi- 
tions to investment capital should be 
invested in like proportions. 

Purchases under Group III should be 
restricted to periods of market depres- 
sion following a decline in average stock 
prices which has run for at least eleven 
or twelve months and has resulted in 
a decline of 35 to 45 per cent. in quoted 
values. This group may be expanded 
so as to include dividend-paying rail- 
road and industrial common stocks 
where the purchase price approximates 
the average low levels of the past ten 
years or so. 

The list presented in the table is not 
set forth as the ideal one, or as suitable 
in all cases, but it is an example of such 
selections as might be made under an 
investment program of this sort. The 
investment of approximately $2,000 in 
such bonds as the Atchison adjustment 
mortgage 4s, General Electric deben- 
ture 5s, and Montana Power Ist and re- 
funding 5s, would yield about 5.6 per 
cent. While the yield to be obtained 



























Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


lars, booklets, ete., listed be- 







































-{ - { be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE, Simply check the 
list, pin it to your letterhead or busi- 
ness core, and return it to us. 


February 5, 1921 


Modern Business Writing 
»phiet describing a book on the practical 
i n of the principles underlying effec- 


yplica 
ire advertisements and business letters. 


Foreign Trade and the Interior 
Bank 
the present moment, the interior bank may 


profit by the development of American foreign 
trade. 


How to Develop Your Financial 


Skill 

A booklet setting before investors the methods 
necessary to develop financial skill and how 
such skill may be immediately. 


Office Administration 
A pamphlet describing a book of great inter- 
est and value to busi men sted in 
efficient and economical office management. 





Principles of Business 


Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
practical book which within its own covers 
tells the whole story of how business becomes 
successful 


Investors’ Service Booklet 


Booklet enabling interested investors 
in touch with the investment situation. 


Personal Finance Record 


Every item relative to your finances—bonds, 
stocks, real estate, insurance, etc.—may be 
entered into places purposely provided for 
them. 


Oil from the Investor’s Standpoint 
Booklet discussing the following: What to 
avoid in oil stocks. Why oil yields large 
profits. The oil royalty. 

How to Make Full Use of Your 
Bank 


Pamphlet describing a book for the man who 


wants to find out more about the functions 
banks and how to use them for his own 
profits. 


Market Facts and Views 


Booklet listing and comparing 60 listed divi- 
dend-paying stocks. 


Every Day Efficiency 


Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book on this subject. 


Investor’s Mail Service 


Pamphlet describing in an interesting man- 
ner a mail service for investors. 


Income Tax Cyclopaedia 


Pamphlet describing a new book covering in 
. = practical way the entire field of Federal 
axation. 


Partial Payment Plan Offerings 


Pamphlet telling how investment securities 
which have markets on the New York Stock 
Exchange may be bought under this plan. 


Faith in a Security Should Begin 
at Home 


This is the belief of one investment security 
house and the story of why they have guaran- 
oy their security is in their interesting book- 
le 


Pocket Manual of Statistical 
Records 


Booklet giving high and low records and other 
important data for 1920 of all stocks and 
bonds listed on the principal exchanges. 


Financial Reminder and Ready 
Reference Record 


A worth-while loose-leaf handbook for con- 
densed perpetual record of investments. 


Business Ideas 
Very interesting 61-page booklet describing a 
ig of exceptional value to the execu- 
ve. 


Training for Business Leadership 
Booklet outlining a plan that has helped 
Many to financial success, 


Personnel Administration 
Pamphlet describing a book for the executive 
wa a the importance of correct labor 
ontroL, 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inoy 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Interesting 18-page booklet showing how, at~ 











through the purchase of ten shares of 
each of the stocks under Group II; 
namely, Norfolk & Western preferred, 
Central Leather preferred, and Ameri- 
can Bank Note preferred, would aver- 
age 6.8 per cent. On the total invest- 
ment of $5,000, with no dividends or 
other income from the $1,000 placed 
in the common stocks under Group III, 
the yearly income from interest and 
dividends would total $255, or about 5 
per cent. 

While none of the issues under Group 
III are at present dividend payers, An- 
aconda Copper, Butte & Superior, and 
U. S. Food Products have paid sub- 
stantial dividends in the past, and may 
be expected to resume distributions to 
stock holders whenever earnings again 
warrant such payments. These stocks 
are to be purchased for profit through 
appreciation in quoted values. The 
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total cost of the various odd lots of the 
seven stocks in this group, at current 
quotations, figures out at $995. In the 
two columns to the right of the figures 
showing present cost are set down the 
cost of these stocks at the high quota- 
tion of 1920. This compilation shows 
that at the high figures of 1920 the total 
of 65 shares of stocks in this group 
would have cost $1,835, so that if they 
come back to the 1920 highs there 
would be a profit on Group III of $840. 
It is entirely reasonable to expect that, 
on the average, these stocks will re- 
cover within the next year at least half 
of this decline, which would mean a 
profit of $420. 

Therefore, it may be estimated that, if 
the stocks in Group III recover half 
of their 1920 loss, within the next year, 
the return on the entire investment of 
$5,000 would be $675, or 13.5 per cent. 





Probable Wage and Price Course 


(Continued from page 305) 


was still gaining in power and had 
projected into industry the question 
of collective bargaining. 


The increasing supply of gold was 
also making for higher prices, in ac- 
cordance with the established prin- 
ciple that an increase in the supply of 
money raises prices. From 1851 on- 
wards the greater production of gold 
had been laying the basis for an ad- 
vance in commodities, and, all other 
counteracting influences removed, it 
would be logical to expect that prices 
would increase; but the revolution that 
was going on in the industrial world 
was offsetting the tendency towards 
higher commodity prices that the in- 
crease in money was exerting. By 
1896 this balancing force was losing its 
momentum because, as has_ been 
pointed out, the revolution in our in- 
dustrial system seemed to have been 
fully discounted and the new relation 
between wages and prices established. 

In that year there was a great in- 
crease in the production of gold. The 
average annual output for the five- 
year period ended 1900 was approxi- 
mately 12,447,000 ounces valued at 
$257,302,000, compared with a yearly 
average of 7,882,565 ounces valued at 
$162,947,000 for the preceding five-year 
period. 

Such a large increase in the volume 
of gold gave rise to a cycle which has 
kept revolving since, although broken 
momentarily in the panic year of 1907. 
More plentiful money sent prices up- 
ward, wages followed prices, and prices 
again were adjusted upward to reflect 
higher wages, and so the process con- 
tinued. 

It can be seen, therefore, that in 
creases in wages within the past twen- 
ty-five years have resulted in advances 
in commodities, and the movement of 
both was practically along parallel 
lines. 

War in 1914 created abnormal con- 
ditions, and, consistent with the past 
experiences of history, prices went up 
faster than wages. In some lines wages 
advanced in a much higher proportion 
than prices; in others the reverse was 
the case. Viewing labor as a whole, it 
is safe to say that its compensation has 
advanced at least equally with prices. 

Within recent months commodities 
have fallen spectacularly. Although 
wages in general have been slow to re- 
spond there are unmistakable signs 
that they will do so. Business men 
realize, and labor must be made to ap- 
preciate the fact, that wages must de- 
cline before there can be permanently 
lower prices. Labor is the greatest 
item in production cost. Take the iron 


or steel employed in construction. If 
building costs are to be lower, the di- 
rect labor charge on that building must 
be lower, the cost of the steel must 
be lower, which means that the labor 
and material costs of the steel com- 
pany must be lower, and, tracing it 
further, before the material cost of the 
latter can be reduced, the labor cost 
of the company producing the ore 
must decline. Manufacturers who are 
now selling their products at reduc- 
tions of forty or fifty per cent. are 
doing so at a loss, and can maintain 
the lower prices only temporarily un- 
less their labor and material costs fall, 
for no enterprise can operate for -long 
at a sacrifice. 

Notwithstanding any resolutions by or- 
ganized labor, wages are going to fall 
from their present level. 


Labor, like practically everything 
else, is amenable to the forces of sup- 
ply and demand and will in the main 
follow the course of the economic 
laws. Over two million workers have 
been thrown idle through the public’s 


refusal to buy at inflated prices. Work-’ 


ers who are on part time are really 
receiving reduced wages, because, while 
they may persuade themselves that the 
scale of remuneration has not been re- 
duced, the tangible results at the end 
of a week will show the fallacy of 
this line of reasoning. Workmen dis- 
charged from their previous occupa- 
tions, and unable to find new employ- 
ment over the course of weeks, are 
more likely to be influenced by the 
prospect of work at a lower rate of 
compensation than by the pronounce- 
ment of their union that a cut in wages 
cannot be tolerated. 

The existing wage scale could only 
continue if the public were willing to 
pay inflated prices indefinitely. It is 
unwilling to do so. Accordingly prices 
and wages must be fixed on a new 
basis. Labor is not being asked to 
lower its standard of living, nor to ac- 
cept a decline in real wages, because 
the true measure of wages is purchas- 
ing power, but it will be compelled to 
depart from its present official attitude 
of resisting wage cuts. The sooner it 
realizes the necessity of adjusting it- 
self to the changing situation, the 
sooner will the country return to pros- 
perous conditions. 





Of all the failures recorded in 1920, 
84 per cent. were of firms which did 
not advertise, declares George A. Alden, 
vice-president of the North American 
Fruit Exchange and vice-president of 
the Lackawanna Railroad. 











- 12 SELECTED 
DIVIDEND PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
are carefully analyzed in our new book- 
let which describes plainly how these 
representative issues of the country’s 
greatest railroad, steel, equipment, oil 
and motor organizations may safely be 
purchased under our flexible 


Partial Payment Plan 


which permits the buyer to spread his 
payments over a period ranging from 
ten months to two years, at his option. 


If you are interested in Systematic Sav- 
ing, write for our booklet which gives 
reasons why we believe our selections 
featured therein are the outstanding 
market bargains of today. 


Copy sent FREE on request. 
Ash for F-56. 


S:S-RUSKAY & Co: 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Consolidated Stock Exch. of N'Y 
20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 7001-7009 











U. S. RUBBER 


The great demand for the products 
manufactured by the U. S. Rubber 
Company, its dividend record and its 
general business possibilities are the 
salient features of an analysis con- 
tained in this week’s issue of our 
Market Review. 


Sent ow request for F-595. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Members J stock Exchanges, Chicago Bd. 
of Trade, N. Y. Produce Exch. 


42 New Street, New York 
Philadelphia _—-~Pittsburgh —- Cleveland 











Correspondence 


Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments 
and all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 

N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members ; N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

















33 New Street 7757? New York 





First FARM MORTGAGES 
AND Rea Estate Bonps 


Secured by Crop Producing Land 
and Netting 6%, 644% and 7% 


Each year sees land reaching a higher value, 
as our growing population demands more food. 
Well placed farm mortgages on Midcle West f: 
are the most dependable of securities. 

People who look first for safety and peace of 
mind invest in them. 

For more than 37 years we have been handling 
—— + ~—— without = loss of a 

ar to any ent. te today for descriptive 
pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Grand Ferks, Nerth Baketa 








- Partial Payment Plan 


$10 DOWN per share buys one 
share and upwards of Listed Stocks. 
Balance in 10 monthly payments. 
Interesting new Booklet “M” now "CO. 


HEYWOOD BROOKS & C 


149 Broadway, New York 














Patents Secured. Prompt service. 


Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our “Record of 


Invention” form and Free Book telling How 
to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or model for 
examination. Preliminary advice t 


Highest references. Write TODAY. 


charge. 
Ouray Bldg., Wash- 


J. L. Jackson & Co., 123 
ington, D. C. 








LIncoLy 
Born 
February 12, 1809 


GrorcE 
WASHINGTON 


Born 
February 22, 1732 


They had Faith 


Setar two Immortals had faith in America during 
the darkest days of her history. 


The echo of their faith in our country and its insti- 
tutions strikes a responsive chord today. 


The National City Company through its affiliation 
with The National City Bank of New York derives its 
traditions and its faith from generations that built with 
Washington and fought with Lincoln. 


This organization with its chain of more than 50 
offices and its thousands of miles of private wires is 
devoted to the interests of American investors. Our 
selected list of American and Foreign Securities will be 
sent upon request. Ask for MF-154. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


PREFERRED STOCKS ACCEPTANCES 











Make Sure You’re Right 


One of the safest ways to make money consistently may be summed 
up briefly as follows: Buy when a security is selling below its intrinsic 
vaiue and sell it when it is selling at or above its intrinsic value. 

There are almost always opportunities to follow this method. 

The investor, however, unless he is a close student of financial con- 
ditions and affairs, finds it difficult to determine when and where these 
opportunities present themselves. 

Quite often he acts on his own initiative and consults competent 
authority only after he finds himself in a fix. 


Why not make sure you're right? — Consult Forbes Investors’ Service. 


Its purpose is: 
To act as personal investment adviser. 
To give authoritative advice on proposed investments. 
To furnish reports and to give opinions on investments already made. 
And above all, to give in every case recommendations that will fit your 
own personal needs and requirements. 
For these services the following fees are charged: 
Summary and Opinion on one stock 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks 
When wri , 4 will b - 
sel a car tai acres © 0 i he pou can or 
INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
Forbes Magasine, 290 Broeéway, New York. 
Bnclened 18 G....ccccccccccccccccccMF BONED ORs cccsccccccsccsccccccccccccccccccoces: Seah mabe 


covcccccecccccsccscceceoss Morbes 2-6-31 




















Emerit E. Baker 


— E. BAKER, president of 
the Kewanee Boiler Company, one 
of the largest institutions of its kind, 
began forty years ago with very little 
in the way of qualifications, but his 
two hands, an alert brain, a great vi- 
sion and implicit confidence in his fel- 
low men. He was merely a “green” 
youngster when he went to Kewanee, 
Illinois, as a bookkeeper. 


But he did not stay long at the books. 
After holding several clerical positions, 
he conceived the idea of making heat- 
ing and power boilers of steel, and 
mapped out a plan to organize a com- 
pany for that purpose. When he start- 
ed the Kewanee Boiler Company he 
did have vision, and he showed the be- 
ginnings of executive ability, for he 
surrounded himself with a group of 
trained men. A number of these men 
are in his employ to this day, and they 
are all extremely loyal to the man who 
made it possible for them to prosper 
as they have prospered. 


His alert brain and his great vision 
have aided E. E. Baker in rounding out 
a career that has been a success in 
more ways than one. But more than 
these, his implicit confidence in his fel- 
low men and his genuine interest in 
the welfare of others have raised him 
above the sordid lot of the mere money 
maker. His success has been compre- 
hensive, for it has taken in others. 


“I presume it is all right for men to 
work and pile up great loads of money 
from their businesses,” he says. “That 
is their privilege. But I cannot help 
but feel sorry for the man who has 
learned how to make money and who 
has never learned how to use it to 
make other folks happy, for the real 
joy in making money is found in the 
bringing of happiness to others.” Of 
course, E. E. Baker has accumulated 
wealth, just as any successful business 
man does, but many little instances, dis- 


covered despite his reticence in sud 
matters where he believes that public: 
ty “embarrasses the recipient as wel 
as the giver,” show that he means whit 
he says when he speaks of the joy of 
bringing happiness to others. Not only 
has he looked after individual needs 
but in the little city of Kewanee, lli- 
nois, where he has a beautiful hom 
there are many evidences of his bene 
factions to the community. 


Hard work and lots of it, togeth 
with unusual executive ability, hav 
made E. E. Baker a man known amoy 
manufacturers as a leader and amoy 
his fellow townsmen as a good, loyil 
citizen. And he is still a very hat 
worker. He is at his desk almost evey 
morning shortly after the 7 o’clod 
whistle blows, but he is not so punctul 
about “quitting time.” Often he tt 
mains at his-desk, or about the plat, 
after every one else has gone. During 
business hours nothing escapes hit 
ior he is on the job all the time. 
single piece of work is being done 
the shop that he does not know abot, 
and he is equally well-informed as # 
office details. 


E. E. Baker doesn’t like to be callé 
the “boss.” The’men who work fo 
him and with him are his “associates, 
and he prefers to regard the Kewatt 
Boiler Company as more like a Di, 
happy family than anything elise. % 
it pleases him immensely when his * 
sociates call him the “Old Man of tit 
Boiler Company Family.’ His assoc 
ates swear by the “Old Man,” for the 
have found through years of such ass 
ciation that he is on the square with 
them, : 


E. E. Baker is quite as accessible t 
outsiders as to those in the plant. 
office has no door, and it isn’: a 
sary to send in a card and wait {# 
several hours to see the pres: ient 


(Continued on page 317) 
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~ Ab heres the kindof 
ms J need to keep | 
wy g accounts” 3 


shows simple and scientific 
methods of keeping all kinds of 
business records, in loose-leaf 

e 
books. 


Send for Our 
144-Page FREE Book 


It’s FREE for the asking and is 
full of helpful information on 
record-keeping for office, factory 
and store. Write today. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
Manufacturers of Loose-Leaf and 
Bound Record-Keeping Devices 

1156 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Add 2O Years 
rto Your Lif > 


f bapeel a investigate - 

ped eeith an pe vigorous old age. | This is the plan 
now used by hundreds of the country 's ablest business 
men to keep them well and warn them of any ap- 


proaching danger. 
Send for 
Free Book 


Send toda: for interesting 
book * “Wi 4 copie Die Too 
Young. arm 
how this oiens ple Tittle plan 
(which takes only four — 
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National Bureau of Anal 


lysis 
Dept. 1332 Repubiic Bidg. Chicago, Ul. 








All the Better 
Class Dealers Sell 


i aeky 


THERMOMETERS © 


Ask Your Dealer ; ih 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER WN. 


There's a Tycosor Zaylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
* 














We have opening for live sales tatives. Keen, 
able hustlers can make $10,000 or more yearly. Invest- 
ment of $500 to $1000 required. Your chance to own 
your business, backed by strong national organization. 
Burnall cuts coal costs 25%. Guaranteed. Sells to 
ee ete, Write quick before your territory 

01 > 


BURNALL CORPORATION, 36 S. State, Chicago 
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GComp2ss Chart Stations y Co., 1512 Kesner Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valuable in- 
formation for inventors, Send sketch of your invention 
for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
service. (Twenty years’ experience). Talbert & Talhert, 
48i2 Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents + _ b- page, book on 

.@ Stuttering, “its + “tht Tolle te how { 
cured myself afte’ Ls coonueel N. Bogue, 
2621 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lil. y's og 





FORBES 


See If You Are of Executive ‘Type 


. (Continued from page 305) 


3. The Hazy mind, that is never cer- 
tain of anything. 

4. The Frivolous mind, that regards 
all work as useless. 

5. The Pre-occupied mind—the mind 
that is never at home. 

6. The I-don’t-care mind, which has 
become hardened by discouragement. 

“Those classifications,” continued Mr. 
Knoeppel, “pretty well run the gamut 
of avoidable mental handicaps. Yet 
every rule seems to have its exception. 
Sometimes an, Executive will continue 
to handle. a tremendous mass of detail 
and yet guide his business to success. 
He does this in such a case in spite of 
the detail work and not because of it. 

“Napoleon was a master of detail as 
well as a strategist, but his temporary 
incapacity on the eve of WaterJoo lost 
the battle because he had not trained 
his assistants to work out such details 
in emergency. Compare his Executive 
control with that of Foch. No do-it- 
all-himself man can reach full capacity. 
Any Executive blunders when he passes 
by his assistants and deals direct with 
their subordinates instead. If he per- 
sonally gives orders or instructions to 
workmen, they feel justified in belittling 
the foreman’s usefulness. If the in- 
structions are proper, the foreman 
should give them. If he cannot give 
them, it is time to get another foreman 
who can. Somebody said, ‘A man’s 
mental powers must not be judged by 
ability to accomplish things that almost 
anyone can do, but by his capacity for 
doing things beyond power of other 
men.’” 


SEVERAL KINDS OF INITIATIVE 


“Doesn’t that frequently come down 
to a question of initiative?” I remarked. 

“There are several kinds of initia- 
tive,” he answered. The highest type of 
Executive is able (without being told) 
to conceive things that should be done, 
and then delegate to others the tasks 
of doing them and actually get them 
done! The second degree of Executive 
ability can conceive the plan for doing 
something, but is fearful about delegat- 
ing to others the details of carrying it 
out, for dread of their incapacity or in- 
experience. A third type of Executive 
has the ability to plan out work, after 
being told in a general way what results 
are desired, and then going ahead with- 
out detailed instructions. w\ 

“And there is a fourth class—all too 
common today. It is not really an Ex- 
ecutive class at all, but it likes, to call 
itself so. It is unable to see \a need 
without being told; and it exhibits in- 
action under need until actually direct- 
ed to proceed. 

“It’s mighty far-sighted management 
which encourages initiative and then 
gives the discoverer broad leeway 
toward attempt-to put it over,” declared 
Mr. Knoeppel, looking up sharply. “That 
sort of policy in a business will 
strengthen the sense of initiative in as- 
sistants and help them to develop an in- 
clination and> power to ‘do things 
beyond the power of other men.’ It 
follows, then, that Executives ought to 
seek results, but not interest themselves 
too much in details of attaining those re- 
sults.” 

“How far should an Executive fairly 
go in that direction?” I persisted. 


“Well,” responded Mr. Knoeppel, “he 
may prescribe the result to be sought; 
the length of time in which he believes 
the result ought to be forthcoming; the 
approximate money outlay permissible 
for the effort; the number and class of 
persons who may be called upon for 
assistance in the doing; and the limit 


of authority which may be delegated to 
any of them.” 


“After all,” I interjected, “doesn’t ex- 
ecutive ability sometimes exist in a man, 
just awaiting opportunity to prove it- 
self?” 

“Much oftener than one might sup- 
pose,” Mr, Knoeppel responded. “In- 
stances come to light when emergen- 
cies arise, and a willingness to share 
the work with others without disdain- 
ing responsibility goes a long way to- 
ward establishing a man’s executive abil- 
ity. Sometimes I feel that executive 
ability is like heat units in coal. You 
specify what you need, and the coal 
man undertakes to supply it; but if 
there’s too much ash, or a wrong pro- 
portion of CO;, the power isn’t forth- 
coming in proportion to the quantity of 
fuel handled. 

“The old-time Captain of Industry 
grew up with his proposition and his 
men. He became (like Mr. Schwab) 
a master-craftsman in his line and 
later developed executive ability. Of 
late years, the industrial system has 
been changing. As a result, Big Busi- 
ness finds every year more need to hunt 
up men who are Executives first and 
technicians afterward. Judge Gary’s 
bar and bench experience could never 
have produced his present degree of 
executive ability unless the germ of it 
had lain dormant during his profession- 
al practice, ready to assert itself upon 
occasion. 

“If I may venture to prophesy, I 
would say that we shall rely more and 
more upon selection and vocational 
gudance in developing executives. A 
man may not know how to make a 
tooth-pick, nor how to sell it; yet if he 
has what I like to call ‘executive com- 
petency,’ he can organize ‘staffs’ to de- 
termine for him what to do, and he can 
organize ‘line’ helpers to carry out de- 
cisions. 


EXECUTIVES OF FUTURE 


“Executive direction of the future can 
be based largely upon the ‘tips’ of men 
who are primarily executive engineers 
—men who do not hesitate to draw from 
all available sources of information to 
enlarge their own knowledge. There- 
fore, I believe that success in executive 
direction will trace back to a real con- 
ception of what executive functions are.” 

Taking a small book from a rack on 
his desk, he remarked: “You may 
recollect how Fenelon defined a States- 
man: ‘While doing nothing himself, he 
causes everything to be done. He con- 
trives. He invents. He foresees. He 
reflects. He distributes and propor- 
tions things. He makes early prepara- 
tions. He incessantly arms himself to 
struggle against fortune as a swimmer 
against a rapid current. He leaves 
nothing to chance.’ That is the best 
definition I have ever seen of Execu- 
tive Management.” 

Mr. Knoeppel glanced downward. 
“During one of my last talks with Mr. 
Gannt,” he said, reminiscently, “we were 
discussing the American industrial sit- 
uation. Mr. Gannt’s views impressed 
me deeply. Finally. he told me ‘Out- 
side of service, the greatest single ele- 
ment in this whole question of organ- 
ized management is fact—truth—to 
know, and to know that you know.” 

Fortunately, Executives are unlike 
poets, since Executives can be made— 
by affording them opportunities and not 
hampering unduly their efforts to get 
things done. That is a happy augury 
for American industry! 








$1000 Nets $120 Yearly 
$500 Nets $60 Yearly 
$100 Nets $12 Yearly 


Other Sums Yield Propor- 
tionate Results Invested in 


HART OIL 


Dividend checks are mailed 
every month to stockholders. 
Why We Recommend This 
Security: 


Established Company 
No Funded Debt 
Valuable Properties 
Earnings Steadily Increasing 
Active Development Campaign 
Honest and Capable Management 


Price $2 Per Share 


Call at our office or clip this advertise- 
ment, write your name and address on it 
and mail to us—no obligations. Details of 
properties, management, also many bank 
references, promptly furnished. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Authorizd Representatives 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















POWERS, KOHN 


Diversified Group 
Investment 


$1,000 deposit buys $5,644 worth of high 
grade stocks combining profit possibil- 
ities plus investment values. 





: Present 
Divers- Price, 1920 
ity Shares Stock Ap’s’z.High 
Rallroad 10 Gt. North. Pfd. 76 100 
Shipping 20 Mer, Marine Pfd. 64 129 
Steel 20 Lack. Steel 53 108 
Motors 10 Chandler 69 166 
Motors 10 Studebaker 87 15! 
Industrial 20 U. S. Rubber 68 144 
ol 25 Mid. St. Ol 12 72 


Your debit balance is $4, 644—your an- 
nual dividend en these 115 shares is 
$680 or 68% on your initial investment. 


We will carry this group either on 
preargin or by our Monthly Investment 


As these stocks are now on the bargain 
counter and should appreciate in price 
with the resumption of normal busi- 
ness, we ur a investors to take advan- 
tage now of this opportunity, 


Circular F-4, descriptive of this 
Bargain Group, Free on application. 


%CO 


45 Beaver Street, New York 
Tel. Broad 720-721-882 
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The Stock Market 


Interesting analysis of the 
present and future outlook is 
contained in the current issue 
of 





Natural Resources 


Mailed to investors without 


obligation free upon 
request. 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ase’n 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector ames 


















FORBES 





“Sound business judgment does not come naturally—it’s a growth that must be fed 
constantly with wisely chosen business reading.”—(Forbes.) 





BIDDLE 
BUSINESS 
BOOKS | 


help supply the business man’s reading need. They 
are practical, common-sense books, written mostly 
out of every-day experiences by men who have 
solved hard problems and decided big issues. They 
embrace many angles of business—accounting, 
correspondence, salesmanship, et cetera. 


A Book of Special Timeliness and Value 
Which We Are Just Bringing Out is 


Income Tax Cyclopedia 


It is unique. No other publication or service 
(government or private) supplies what this 
book gives—a complete, comprehensive, and 
ready-reference statement of LAW and FACTS, 
so arranged that all rulings and regulations 
on any one phase of the subject are grouped 
together. 

First, The LAW. 

Then, The REGULATIONS. 

Then, The OFFICIAL RULINGS. 
All of the rulings are given, and it’s easy to 
find them. The Law explained by specific 
cases. Brings together in one volume all judi- 
cial and official rulings. Supplements to be 
issued as chan occur in law, regulations or 
— will keep ‘the book constantly up to 
ate, 
The author, Gale Pheasant, M.A., LL.B., is a 
member of the Bar, tax s alist to a well- 
known firm of Accountants and —— 
and formerly legal adviser to the Collector of 


BIDDLE BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dept. F-2 
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Internal Revenue at Boston. Out of his own 
broad experience and knowledge of what is 
needed he has supplied a book of incalculable 
value to every business man and taxpayer, 
and of vital need to accountants, lawyers, 
bankers, and corporation officials. 


Now in Brees. Ready for delivery about Feb- 
ruary 5th. Price (including supplements is- 
sued throughout the year, keeping the book 
automatically up to date), $10; without sup- 
plements, $8. 

GET IT FROM YOUR BOOK SELLER. If he 
can’t supply it, we will be glad to fill your 
order direct. Ask your dealer for a complete 
list of BIDDLE BUSINESS BOOKS, or drop 
us a card and we’ll send it to you. 


— ee eS 


Biddle Business Publications, Inc. 
19 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y., Dept. F-2. 
Please send Income Tax Cyclopedia for five days’ 


examination. I will remit $10 or return the book 
within the specified time. 
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Note: If you do not wish the Supplementary Ser- 
vice, change $10 to $8. 
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protection 
than an audit 


OUR SERVICE 
SHOULD APPEAL 
TO YOU STRONG- 
LY. LET US IN- 
VESTIGATE FOR 
YOU ANY INDUS- 
TRIAL PROPERTY 
YOU CONTEM- 
PLATE FINANC- 
ING. 
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N audit is indispensable, but it does 

not cover all the information that an 

investor must have to be assured that a 

firm is being ably conducted along lines 
that are sound and progressive. 


An Avram investigation and report will 
disclose weaknesses, if any extst, in man- 
agement, production or marketing. 


Our service, however, is constructive 
rather than critical. 
mend a change in process or policy, we 
indicate a practical method of improve- 
ment and will give assistance in working 
out any plan we propose. 


Booklet “Making Industry Safe 


for Investment” sent on request. 


M-H‘AVRAM’ &’COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 





Labor 











Among the more-important concerns 
which have recently announced the re- 
sumption of operations, after complete 
suspension, or which have increased 
operations, after partial curtailment, 
are the following: 

Endicott-Johnson Corporation, N. Y. 
—Plants operating at full capacity. 

Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, O. 
—Working force increased to 1,200 and 
operations steadily expanding. Produc- 
tion expected to average 100 cars per 
day. 

Standard Silk Mill, Phillipsburg, 
N. J—Mill reopened under lower wage 
schedtle. Has been closed for five 
weeks, 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit—Plant reopened with 500 men. 

Liberty Motor Car Company, De- 
troit—Has added several hundred addi- 
tional men to its working force. 

Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y.— 
Has resumed operations, after being 
shut down for one month. 

New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmer- 
ton, Pa—Full-time operation resumed 
under lower wage scale. 

* * * 

The following plants announce re- 
duction of wages or curtailment of 
operations: 

Singer Manufacturing Company, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J—Wages reduced 20 per 
cent.; 8,000 workers affected. 

Diehl Manufacturing Company— 
Wages cut 20 per cent.; 1,500 workers. 

Susquehanna Silk Mills, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio—Wages of 3,500 employees re- 
duced 10 per cent. 

Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul— 
Rather than have one-tenth of their 
number thrown out of work, the en- 
tire shop force in this district has 
agreed to go on a four-day basis. More 
than 2,000 workers are affected. 

Holt Manufacturing Company, Peoria, 
Iil—One thousand employees voted to 
accept wage reduction of 15 per cent. 
and agreed to make effort to increase 
production 25 per cent. 

Pullman Company, Chicago—Force, 
16,000 men, have agreed to increase 
working day from 8 to 9 hours, but 
under protest: 

Titusville Iron Works, Titusville, Pa. 
—Plant closed for indefinite period. 
About 400 men out of work. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company— 
Operations suspended. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J—Wages cut 10 per cent. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa—Three departments closed 
down for indefinite period. Force re- 
duced from 8,000 to 3,000. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Has asked 
workers to accept five-day week or the 
alternative of a 20 per cent. reduction 
in the entire working force. 

William Skinner & Son, Holyoke, 
Mass.—Wages reduced 12% to 15 per 
cent. and working schedule increased 
from 3 to 34% days per week. 

* * * 

Employees of the McElwain Shoe 
Company, Manchester, N. H., have been 
called out on strike by the United 
Shoe Workers. The order was issued 
after a series of conferences called to 
consider the company’s announcement 
of a wage reduction of 22 per cent. 
and affects 15,000 workers. 

* * * 

The Harvard Knitting Mills, Wake- 

field, Mas3., at which a plan for equal 





o 
sharing of profits and losse;: by own 
ers and workers was put in etiect g Year 
ago with a distribution of 2 per cent 
of the annual payroll, has no Profits 
to share this year. In announcing this 
the company said that business con 
ditions in recent months had turned 
early profits into net losses for the 
year. Under the plan the 550 mployees 
share the losses, but the deficit wil] be 
carried by the company for the Pres. 
ent, and the amount of it will be marked 
off the profits of the next prosperoy; 
year. 
- + -@ 

Samuel Gompers has been re-electeg 
president of the Pan-American Federa. 
tion of Labor. 

*= * * 

The National Conference of Stat. 
Manufacturers, representing manufac. 
turers in twenty-two states, in Session 
at Chicago, have adopted resolutions 
pledging support for the open shop 
and urging the repeal of the present 
national railroad wage agreements, 

** * 

The Philadelphia District Council of 
Textile Workers have decided to re. 
sist “to the limit of their ability” any 
wage-scale reductions. They called on 
the people to support them in their 
struggle “for fair play and for a chance 
to live as citizens of a great American 
city should live.” 

* * * 

_ Henry Sonnenberg & Co., Baltimore's 
largest manufacturers of men’s cloth- 
ing, have signed an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, to run until May 31, 1922, by 
which the open shop is established at 
the Sonneborn plant and the firm re- 
ceives greater rights in disciplining 
employees. No change in the wage scale 
was made and standards of production 
remain the same. 





Prices 











Price of Texas crude oil has been 
reduced from $2.75 to $2.25 per barrel, 
according to an announcement by .the 
Magnolia Petroleum Company. Penn- 
sylvania crude oil has been cut from 
$5.75 to $5.50 a barrél. 

* * * 

Tobacco markets in the burley dis- 
trict of Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio, 
closed since January 4, when growers 
forced their suspension because of 
lower prices, have reopened. At the 
same time a committee of growers will 
seek to perfect an organization with 
a view to getting pledges of farmers 
not to grow tobacco next year. 

* * * 


“Lumber prices are now the lowest 
since the armistice,” according to D. C. 
Boyle of the National Lumber Manvt- 
facturers’ Association. “Prices have 
been slashed an average of 40 per cent. 
Stocks of lumber are piling up and 
many mills are being forced to close for 
lack of orders.” 

* * * 

Speakers at the fourth annual conven- 
tion of New York State Wholesale Ba- 
kers’ Association in the Hotel McAipin 
asserted that a 5-cent loaf of bread 
under existing conditions is impossi®le. 

* * * 

Statistics published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor show that retail prices 
dropped 8 per cent in December, com- 
pared with November. Wholesale 
prices dropped 8.74 per cent. The level 
of retail prices declined 10 per cent. in 
the past year. 
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———_—_ 
Foreign 
— . 

That there is a deliberate attempt 
being made by the so-called German 
“great ba’ ”" to use sabotage against 
the effor ) obtain American credits 
for Germany independent of their own 
institutions is the charge made in cer- 
tain circles in Berlin. 

* * * 

The British Government’s sugges- 
tions giving an insurance bentfit of 15 
shillings week to the unemployed 
and placing Government establishments 
on short time, with reduction of the 
weekly wage, are declared by the La- 
hor Party to be entirely inadequate. 

* * * 

The Dutch industrial slump has 
reached serious proportions. It is es- 
timated that there are now 100,000 un- 
employed in Holland and that some 50 


to 60 per cent. of the population would 
be dependent upon the State for sup- 


t. 
oF * * * 


The number of unemployed in France 
is placed at 1,000,000. The steady in- 
crease in the industrial suburbs of 
Paris, as well as in other industrial 
centers, is causing the Government 
some apprehension, the problem being 
an entirely new one to France, which, 
prior to the war, always was able to 
fnd work for her population. 

* * * 

Great Britain reduced her national 
debt by £247,000,000 in the year 1920. 
The British debt outstanding on De- 
cember 31 was £7,832,000,000, compared 
with total debt of #£8,079,000,000 at the 
close of 1919. Less than. one-sixth of 
the British debt, or: £1,163,500,000 is 
owed to foreign countries, principally 
to the United States. 





Miscellaneous 








The total resources of all national 
banks on November 15, 1920, had reach- 
ed the enormous total of $22,081,913,000, 
an increase of $190,000,000 since Septem- 
ber 8, 1920, Comptroller of the Currency 
Wiliams has announced. Total deposits 
were $16,961,702,000, an increase of $209,- 
746,000 since September 8. 

* * * 

The U. S. Shipping Board has or- 
dered the withdrawal from service 
of thirty vessels aggregating 180,000 
tons. 

* * * 

Appeals to the public to stop the 
“buying strike” were made at a meet- 
ing of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

* ¢ * 

U. S. Steel Corporation blew in five 
blast furnaces in December and blew 
out one. Independents, however, blew 
out or banked fifty-five furnaces and 
none in. Independents are operating at 
about 20 to 25 per cent. of capacity, 
while the Steel Corporation is operat- 
ing at about 92 per cent. 

* * * 

A tax of 4 cents a ton on bituminous 
coal produced at the mines and 8 cents 
a ton on anthracite is recommended by 
Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, to 
raise revenues to meet the increasing 
needs of State government. 

* 

Improvements costing between $10,- 
000.900 and $15,000,000 will be made on 
the Detroit, Toledo & lronton Railroad 
within the next year by the Ford in- 


terests. Preliminary work costing ap- 


proximately $1,000,000 has been com- 
pieted, 





—healthier workers 


—less labor turnover 


—buy permanent equipment 


FORBES 


Tf You Want Efficiency 
Install a aLunch Room 


315 








Instatlation of Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


uninviting by lunch time. 


A hot meal at noon produces 


\ COLD Iunch, carried in a dinner pail or lunch box, becomes 


energy and promotes efficiency and industrial content- 
ment. You can serve a hot meal in your plant at a minimum 
cost by installing a Sani lunch room. 


The U. S. Department of labor estimates that it costs $500.00 to 
train the average employee for permanency. Why not save this 
money? A Sani lunch room in your plant will reduce the labor 
turnover and your employees will not want to move from one 


plant to another. 


Sani-Onyz table tops are radiantly-white, durable, easy to clean 


and as hard and smooth as polished glass. 


The “Raised-Rim” 


(our exclusive patent) prevents chipping and dripping. Sani- 
Metal table bases are made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily 


coated with porcelain enamel. 
dirt to collect. 


No projections or crevices for 


Write In Today 


We will send you our latest catalogue showing all kinds of Sani food and drink 


equipment. 


Sen: 


us your floor plan and our engineering department will lay out your space free of 


This beautiful book contains valuable information and many illustrations. 


ge. 


= materials be purchased from local distributors. Our 
poeta pe dhe m8 equipped to handle foreign business. 


. ——s 


1912 Sani Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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A number of short-line railroads face 
early bankruptcy unless the Govern- 
ment provides financial relief, the House 
Committee was told by Bird M. Rob- 
inson, general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroads’ Association. 

** * 

The per capita circulation of money 
in the United States on January 1 was 
$59.12, as compared with $55.89 a year 
ago. The total amount of money in 
circulation was $6,340,436,718, against 
$5,960,382,866 a year ago. 

** * 


Total dividends paid during 1920 by 
the cotton mills of Fall River, Mass., 





amounted to $9,989,300, an average of 
29.148 per cent. on a capitalization of 
$36,060,000, and $5,132,405 more than was 
distributed in 1919. 

* * * 

Coal production in 1920 amounted to 
646,000,000 tons, the largest peace-year 
output in the history of the nation. 

zs *¢ & 


Investors’ holdings of U. S. Steel 
Corporation common stock on De- 
cember 31 were 3,803,468 shares, prac- 
tically three-quarters of the entire is- 
sue. The floating supply of the Cor- 
poration’s common stock has been re- 
duced 57 per cent. in four years. 


The New York Post Office anounces 
that total postal deposits on December 
31 were $163,393,005, a gain of $1,000,000 
for the month. 


zs * 8 


Advances aggregating more than 
$205,000,000 were made to the railroads 
last year from the $300,000,000 revolving 
fund provided in the Transportation 
act, it was announced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Loans 


aggregating $51,653,594 may be made 
on pending applications, the commission 
said, leaving $2,625,049 of the fund avail- 
able for additional loans. 











Complete Industry Surveys 


Statistical and Fact Analyses of 
Markets and Manufacturing Conditions 


The manufacturer who has decided, or has reason to believe he 
will decide, to engage in a new industry; or the manufacturer who is 
wise enough to make a real survey of his own industry, or some related 
product, has the best use for such a Survey. 

Bankers or investors who are about to invest considerable money in 
an enterprise also find such a survey intensely valuable. Importers and 
Exporters find it valuable, advertising agencies find it a splendid method 
of starting a campaign on correct information. (Many bankers and 
advertising agencies refuse to give their professional attention to a 
project until such a survey has been made.) 

The market for an article—the present and also the possible future 
market is by far the most important data about any enterprise. The 
merchandising situation is the vital situation, and until the Bourse 
undertook these surveys, they were obtainable only with the greatest 
difficulty.and at a far greater expense. 

The price for such Merchandising Surveys is in most cases $1,250.00. 
Certain industries of less than average or greater than average size or 
complication may be quoted at less or more than this price. 

The typical outline of contents of such an investigation is shown 
below. Every manufacturer should possess deep-doing information on 
his industry. 

_The Bourse will undertake a co-operative survey of an industry if 
desired, a group of manufacturers sharing the expense equally between 
them. Organizations and associations of manufacturers find this a 
particularly profitable plan. 


The following are some of the factors covered:— 

Origin and Development 

(a) History of product 

(b) Past development of sales and distribution 

(c) History of consumption and public attitude 

(d) General status to date 
Present Production 

(a) Companies in the field 

(b) Capital employed 

(c) Financial history and status 

(d) Labor and factory conditions 

(e) Location of plants 

(f) Volume of business 

(g) Raw material supply, past, present, future 

(h) Profit, turnover and costs 

(i) Types, models, varieties manufactured 

(j) Personnel of concerns in the field 

(k) Mortality of concerns in the field 
Good-Will and Protection 

(a) Patent or other exclusive basis 

(b) Trade mark and priority status. 

(ec) Relative good-will standing principal firms 

(d) Consumer reputation 

(e) Peculiarity of article and field in relation to protection and 

possible future status 

(f) Competition’ 
Distribution Conditions and Methods 

(a) Present channels of distribution 

(b) Possible further channels 

(c) Distribution difficulties 


Sales Organization and Method 
(a) Types of sales organization used 
(b) Sales policies and methods used 
(c) Sales arguments and general basis of selling 
(d) Price policy 
(e) Guarantees and service offered 
Present Consumption Conditions 
(a) Study of per capita consumption 
(b) Analysis character of present sales volume 
(c) State of mind of consumers 
(d) Conditions affecting consumption 
(e) Consumption by states and sections 


Future Consumption Conditions 
(a) Statistical study of maximum selling possibilities by states 
(b) Graphic comparison of production and consumption curves 
(c) General analysis of future consumption 
(d) Study of purchasing power grades and classes 


Advertising 
(a) Past methods 
(b) Present character and trend of advertising 
(c) Statistics of mediums and expenditures 
(d) Outline of needs for future 
(e) Special methods applicable to the industry 
Competition 
(a) Study of relation of various concerns 
(b) Relative strength and weakness 
In addition to the above outlined exhautive surveys of 
industries at $1,250, the Bourse also sells shorter 


and less complete industry surveys as low as $150 
each. Write for free booklet and further information. 


THE BUSINESS BOURSE 


International, Inc. 
“The National Clearing House of Business Information” 


347 Fifth Avenue, (Opposite Waldorf) NEW YORK CITY 











DIGEST OF CORPORATION NE\Ws 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 





American Locomotive Co.—Plans to 
build plant at St. Louis, to cost about 
$25,000,000 ultimately. Initial expendi- 
ture will be $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. Be- 
lived new plant to be built in anticipa- 
tion of big demand for railway motive 
power in next few years. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co—Reports net 
operating income for 11 months. ended 
Nov. 30, 1920, of $23,135,804, compared 
with $15,675,088 in corresponding period 
of 1919. 

Armour & Co.—1920 earnings state- 
ment discloses that while company’s 
total sales approximated $900,000,000 
that portion of it which represented 
sales in and exports from this country 
resulted in losses of several million 
dollars. In view of such losses, Armour 
& Co. found it necessary to draw upon 
the reserves of foreign connections to 
show a net profit of $5,319,975, or about 
2.4% on the average net capital. in- 
vestment of $231,000,000. 

Associated Dry Goods—Directors de- 
clared quarterly dividends on preferred 
and common stocks while reporting the 
most prosperous year in the company’s 
history. 

Blaw-Knox Co.—Has been awarded a 
$1,000,000 contract for 140 miles of 
transmission towers, involving 3,500 
tons of steel, by the Nippon Electric 
Power Co., Osaka, Japan. The work, to 
be begun at once, will require greater 
part of year for completion. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.—Resumed 
operations on a 5-day week basis. No 
changes in wages have been announced, 
but bonuses have been abolished. Com- 
mon dividend reduced to 6% anually, 
from 8%. 

Commonwealth-Edison Co.— Since 
Nov. 17, 1920, company has sold 34,500 
shares of its stock, par $100, through 
its employees, to Chicago customers. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Plant at 
Argo has resumed grinding on a 5-day 
week basis. 

Cunard S. S. Co., Ltd—Plans to 
double its carrying capacity in two 
years, so that by end of 1922, gross ton- 
nage, with that of associated lines, will 
exceed 1,000,000. Has sold £4,000,000 7% 
debenture stock to finance project. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Dividend 
increased from $10 to $12 annually. ~ 

Haynes Automobile Co.—Vice-presi- 
dent Seiberling says: “The Haynes 
production program for 1921 calls for 
the greatest output in the history of the 
company. The tabulated answers to 
questionnaires sent to Haynes dealers 
show a vast market that will tax our 
producing capacity to the utmost.’ 

Island Oil & Transport Corp.—Shipped 
1,223,000 barrels of oil from Mexico 
in December, 1920, compared with 689,- 
598 in Dec., 1919. For year 1920, ship- 
ments totalled 12,687,734 barrels, against 
6,262,000 in 1919. 

Iron Products Corp—1920 earnings 
estimated at $10 te $12 a share. Busi- 
ness in soil pipe and other products 
which go into building operations, dull 
at present, but Newark plant, which 
manufactures boiler pipe, flanges, etc., 
is working night and day. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales for Dec. quarter of 
1920, $2,342,073, compared with $2,112,- 
191 in 1919. Declared initial quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share. 

Massachusetts Gas Co.—Expected to 
show a surplus of about $80,000 for 1920, 
after payment of interest and general 
expenses, preferred dividends, and div- 
idends of 7% on $25,000,000 common 
stock. 

Midvale:Steel & Ordnance Co.—Quar- 


terly dividend reduced to :0 cents g 
share, compared with $1 a share three | 
months previous. 

Nash Motors Co—Earned $12279 . 
share on its common stock in 1929 
compared with $95.06 in 1919. ; 


National Biscuit Co.—192() earnings 
$13.02 a share on the common stock, 
compared with $12.36 in 1919. Saig Pres 
Tomlinson: “The only indebtedness of 
the company is for raw materials and 
other incidental items incurred 50 tf. 
cently that the accounts could not be 
audited and paid before the close oj 
the year.’ 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co—Hy 
announced production of cars for Jan. 
uary delivery totalling over $2,000,0% 
while February orders to date approx. 
imate $2,500,000. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co—19) 
sales decreased about 20% as compared 
with 1919. Inventories are about 20% 
larger than a year ago, owing to prep. 
arations for production of new model, 
Financial position of the company re. 
ported as exceptionally strong, with 
current assets about four times cur- 
rent liabilities. 

Producers & Refiners Corp—Net 
earnings for three months ended Oct, 
30, 1920, $1,282,895. 

Remington Arms Co.—Plants at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Ilion, N. Y., re- 
main closed. Inventories are rather 
‘large and improvement in orders will 
be awaited before increasing these. 

Royal Dutch Co.—British oil interests, 
including the Royal Dutch syndicate, 
are reported to have received conces- 
sions in the newly discovered oil fields 
of northern Greece. Extent of the oil 
yield has not been made public, but 
grants believed to have important value. 

Shaffer Oil & Ref. Co.—Reports earn- 
ings of $12,550,045 gross, and $4,236,126 
net, for year ended Nov. 30, 1920. 

Shell Transport & Trading Co.—Lat- 
est dividend to be distributed on Amer- 
ican shares amounted to 72.2 cents per 
share. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Ex- 
pected to report 1920 net earnings of 
from $35,000,000 to $37,000,000, and there 
is talk of a cash dividend on the stock 
in the first half of this year. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Has begun 
a drilling campaign on the Bondoc Pen- 
insula, Island of Luzon, Philippines. 
through the Richmond Petroleum Co. 
a subsidiary. 

Studebaker Corp.—1920 output esti- 
mated at 52,000 cars. Sales in the last 
three months of 1920 were 10,000 cars. 
and at the end of the year number of 
cars on hand was only 1,600. Tenta- 
tive production schedule calls for 12,- 
000 cars in first quarter of this year. 

Swift & Co—Earned $3.44 a share in 
1920 on $150,000,000 capital stock, com- 
pared with $9.24 in 1919. 

Vulcan Detinning Co.— Reports net 
profits of $75,603 for the Sept. quarter 
of 1920, compared with $14,277 for 1919. 

Western Electric Co—Under com- 
pany’s partial payment plan, 6,650 em- 
ployees (about 1 in 4) bought $2,700,000 
of the company’s new 7% convertible 
bonds. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co— 
According to M. T. Tadayoshi company 
has a contract for erection of two stcam 
electric power stations of 10,000 horse 
power each. in Japan. The Japanese 
are said to be spending millions. of dol- 
lars in the Pittsburgh district for all 
sorts of steel products, standard section 
rails and electrical machinery. 
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How Money Is Made 
. Stock Market 
ontinued from page 300) 
ances passed their dividends 


em urtailed or shut down oper- 
ations co! letely. Under present mar- 
ket conditions, with all the securities 
more or jess liquidated, and with indi- 
cations cefnitely pointing to the cop- 
per gto s a possible coming favorite, 
these stares should again regain public 
fe. stocks, at best, are not in- 
yestmes:s and are subject to violent 
fluctua ti Earnings mount rapidly 
or decline sharply as the case may 
be and the shares representing the cop- 


pers do likewise. Around current quo- 
tations copper metal is near the aver- 
age cost of production of the good 
companies, and authorities agree that 
the price of the metal is out of propor- 
tion with the prices of other commodities. 

By and by the same old story of de- 
creasing costs, diminishing surplus, de- 
mand for construction and normal busi- 
ness needs will be acepted by the “ma- 
jority’ when these facts are actually 
at hand, but the few who see it now 
and take advantage of it will be the 
ones to profit by their foresight. 


CONCLUSION 


Now is the time to lay the foundation 
for future profits. Pick the best stocks 
in the groups which you believe will be 
favored most in the next era of pros- 
perity and await for your judgment to 
be vindicated. Operations of this kind 
require patience, study and forethought. 
There is no mystery connected with it; 
even luck is greatly eliminated. The 
railroads, public utilities and coppers 
are essentially normal business money 
makers. There may be other groups 
that for some reason or other will be 
favored, but the three above mentioned 
have all the necessary requisites to ap- 
peal to the investor’s imagination. 
These requisites are not appreciated 
now but they will be realized when the 
actual conditions are upon us. That 
is when the “they” will sell and the 


“we” scramble to buy. 





Men Making Mark 
(Continued from page 312) 


the Kewanee Boiler Company. If ne 
is in his office and is not engaged, all 
those who call are admitted at once no 
matter who they are or what their 
business may be. He works in the open, 
he is outspoken, and his decisions 
come quickly, but he is not afraid to 
admit it when he makes a mistake. 

In addition to looking after the 
“Boiler Company Family,’ Mr. Baker 
finds time to be president of three lo- 
cal organizations—the Board ot Park 
Commissioners, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rotary Club. 





William C. Durant, former head of 
the General Motors Corporation, which 
he founded, has announced the incor- 
poration of Durant Motors, Inc., with a 
capital of $5,000,000, consisting of 1,- 
000,900 shares of no par value. The 
new company will manufacture a four- 
cylinder car to sell for less than $1,000. 


* * * 


old production for 1920 totaled 2,- 
,017 ounces, valued at $49,509,400, or 
“10,824,000 less than 1919, while silver 
tput aggregated 56,564,504 ounces, a 
crease of 117,941 ounces compared 
th 1919, worth $57,420,325. California 
1 in gold production, with Alaska sec- 
‘d. Montana was first in silver out- 
it. 
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CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 


Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, has resigned as a director 
of the Liberty National Bank, which was 
recently consolidated with the New York 
Trust Company. A. R. Nicol also resigned 
as a director of the Liberty, and was suc- 
ceeded by Frederick P. McGlynn. 

* + * 


Hubert T. Parson, president of the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Irving National Bank, succeed- 
ing James Clark. 

s a 

Howard Bayne and L. N. De Vausney have 
been elected to the directorate of the Sea- 
board National Bank. 

s - * 

The Harriman National Bank has increased 
the number of its directors and the following 
new directors have been elected: Howard C. 
Brokaw, president Brokaw Bros., clothiers; E. 
Roland Harriman, New York; William A. 
Greer, Greer, Crane & Webb, New York; Mar- 
shall Sheppey, president the Berdan Co., 
wholesale grocers, Toledo, Ohio; Anson W. 
Burchard, vice-president General Blectric Com- 
Pany; William C. Demorest, president Realty 
Trust Company; Frederick Phillips, vice-presi- 
dent. 

es = e 


J. William Clark has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Hanover National Bank. 
eee 


J. D. Oliver has been added to the director- 
ate of the National Park, Bank. 
s s s 


Theodore Pratt was elected director of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, suc- 
ceeding his father, Charles M. Pratt. Julius 
H. Barnes was added. 

e*es s8 

Edward R. Tinker has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chase Securities Corporation, suc- 
ceeding Albert H. Wiggin, who was made 
chairman of the board. Robert L. Clarkson 
was elected a vice-president. Thomas Ritchie 
was appointed controller and George A. Kin- 
ney trust officer. 


* 2 * 

Harvey D. Gibson, president of the Liberty 
National Bank, was added to the directorate 
of the New York Trust Company. 

es®e@6.8 

The board of directors of W. R. Grace & 
Co.’s bank elected J. Louis Schaefer presi- 
dent and M. Bouvier first vice-president. 


Two new vice-presidents were appointed at 
the Chemical National Bank. They were Al- 
bion K, Chapman and William F. Crook. 


The banking firm of William A. Read & Co. 
has been dissolved and a new firm, to be 
known as Dillon, Read & Co., formed to carry 
on the business. Clarence Dillon, who has 
been active head of William A. Read & Co. 
since the death of William A. Read in April, 
1916, is head of the new frm. 


Henry Evans has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Farmers’ In- 
surance Company. ‘ a 

The Pennsylvania Railroad announced the 
acceptance of the resignation of A. W. Mellon, 
the Pittsburgh banker, as a director. 


William Gage Brady, Jr., formerly assistant 
vice-president of the National City Bank, has 
been elected a vice-president. 


William T. Sheehan has been appointed 
manager of the Foreign Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, and 
Ernest Schneider an assistant manager. 


T. F. Merseles has resigned as vice-president 
of the National Cloak & Suit Company and 
by! become president of Montgomery Ward 


W. A. Harriman has been elected chairman 
of the board and George BH. Warren, president 
of the Warren Export Coal Company, that 
has just been incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware. 

- s)68 

The National Cloak & Suit Company an- 
nounced the election of Herbert C. Freeman 
= vice-president, general manager and direc- 
or. 

- * 

George Quintard Palmer has been elected 
president of the United Food Products Com- 
pany, succeeding Julius Kessler, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee. 





An interesting booklet dealing with the out- 
standing events of the past year in their re- 
lation to American finance has just been is- 
sued by the firm of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
The booklet is entitled “The Second Year of 
Reconstruction. Beginnings of Deflation. 1920” 
and contains an exhaustive analysis of the 
governing factors in the markets for money, 
securities, foreign exchange and merchandise. 
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Prizes for Stories 


De you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 





* * 


Omit the “Rec” and Wreck the Ad 

A well-known phonograph company 
sells its records in a poor-grade paper 
envelope, which is covered with adver- 
tising. The type does not always reg- 
ister due to the rough surface of the 
paper. A part of their advertisement is 
supposed to read thus: “Our 
Record Catalog contains the Greatest 
repertoire of DISC RECORDS in the 
World.” Upon examining several of 
these covers at a local dealer’s, they 
read as follows: “Our Record 
Catalog contains the Greatest Reper- 
tome Gf DISC... 0.6.5 CORDS in the 
World.”—$5 prize to S. M. Sheridan, 
Copper Cliff, Ontario, Canada. 

* * & 


Beating the Whistle 

A visitor at a manufacturing plant 
was very much surprised to see with 
what rapidity the workmen dropped 
their tools and left the works when the 
quitting whistle blew, and remarked 
to his host, a superintendent: - 

“Do the men always leave their work 
in such helter skelter fashion at quitting 
time?” 


“Oh! No!” said the superintendent, 
“the more thoughtful of the workmen 
have their tools put away and are up, 
there behind the building near the 
checking out boards long before the 
whistle blows.” —$1 prize to William 
Nelson, 5216 Geary St., San Francisco, 
Gal 

* * * 
Salesmanship 

Kehoe—“For the love of Mike, what 
induced you to buy a lease where there 
is so little prospect for oil?” 

Hogeboom—“An agent who under- 
stood his business.”—$1 prize to John 
M. Richards, Box 412, Enid, Okla. 

* * & 
Different Then 

Optim—“The trouble with you is you 
see only the hole in everything.” 

Pessim—“And funny, isn’t it, that 
when I’m playing golf I can’t seem to 
locate a blamed hole!”—$1 prize to 
Charles C. Mullin, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 

* * * 


That Lonesome Feeling 

General William Wallace Atterbury, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who put his ability to use in 
building the railroad system for the A. 
E. F. in France, had to work his way 
through college. When he left Yale 
University he entered the railway 
shops at Altoona as a common laborer. 

“This is the hardest job I ever had,” 
he said while discussing his convention 
leadership in behalf of Governor 
Sproul. 

“Politics is so different from busi- 
ness. In business merit wins. I find 
myself feeling quite as much alone and 
depressed and humiliated as when, in 
being hazed, I sat on the crossbars 
of a telephone pole and sang ‘Nearer, 


My God, to Thee.’”—N. Y. Times. 
** * 


He Knew 
Wise Guy—Speculating in stocks is 
nothing but fisherman’s luck. 
Shorn Lamb—Hardly that. I’ve 
sometimes gone fishing and succeeded 
in saving my bait.——Boston Transcript. 
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Heart 
Securities 





In the accumulation of mate- 
rial profits have you checked 
up your physical liabilities? Do 
you know just what these lia- 
bilities are? Have you figured 
out the usurious rate of inter- 
est your ceaseless work is piling 
up against them every day? 
Principal and interest must be 
paid.. Have you thought of 
“when” and “how’’? 


Cover these physical liabilities. 
Invest in “Heart” Securities— 
the gold bonds of life—guaran- 
teeing maximum interest paya- 
ble daily, hourly, in the gold 
coin of vigorous health and 
prolonged usefulness. -, 





me GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 


William E. Lefingwell, President 
The Pioneer American “Cure” for Heart Disorders 


Not Glen Springs for a new heart, 
but Glen Springs for a Health 
Investment— intelligent looking 
over of your human machine, 
especially your heart—to detect 
and correct weakness in time to 
the best of human ability. 


Its powerful Nauheim and other 
mineral waters, diagnostic and 
X-Ray laboratories and scientific 
treatments under physicians and 
specialists are recognized in the 
medical world. It is the only place 
in America where the Nauheim 
Baths for heart and circulatory 
disorders are given with a natural, 
calcium chloride brine. 


Situated in the beautiful Finger 
Lakes Region of New York State. 
Clear, dry, gt ny | atmos- 
phere. Every comfort for your- 
self and family. Open all year; 
but Winter and early Spring 
months, when the elements of 
oppressive weather are absent, are 
most desirable. 


Check up on your physical liabil- 
ities. Invest in “Heart” Securities. 


Illustrated booklets with detailed 
information will be sent on request | 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


Steel and Wood Ships 
And Wood Hulls 


Bids will be received on a private competitive. basis in accordance with the 
Merchant Marine Act at the office of the United States Shipping Board, 1319 F 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. . 

' The ships offered for sale include steel vessels and wooden steamers. 
The steel steamers are both oil and coal burners. The Board has established 


a minimum price on these vessels. 


TERMS ON STEEL STEAMERS 


10 per cent of the purchase price in cash upon delivery of the vessel; 5 per 
cent in 6 months thereafter; 5 per cent in 12 months thereafter; 5 per cent in 18 
months thereafter; 5 per cent in 24 months thereafter; balance of 70 per cent in 
equal semi-annual installments over a period of ten years; deferred payments to 
carry interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 





The two hundred and eighty-five wooden steamers for sale are of ten different 
types, as follows: Nine Daugherty; seventeen Ballin; ten Peninsula; six Pacific — 
American Fisheries; one Allen; one Lake and Ocean Navigation Company; thirteen 
McClelland; one hundred and eighty-six Ferris; thirty-one Hough; eleven Grays 
Harbor. Also have a number of wooden hulls of various types. 


TERMS ON WOODEN STEAMERS 


10 per cent cash on delivery. Balance in equal semi-annual installments over a 
period of three years. 











Bids may be submitted for one or more vessels or for any combination of above 
vessels, and must be accompanied by certified check made payable to the United 
States Shipping Board for 2% per cent of amount of the bid. 


Further information may be obtained by request sent to the 
Ship Sales Division, 1319 F Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The Board reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 


Bids should be addressed to the UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., and indorsed “BID FOR STEAMSHIP (Name of Ship).” 


Ship and Sail under American Flag 
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How many of this group do you recognize? Here are fifteen notable Americans, most or 
whom are nationally known. Together they form the Council Table, a new distinctive feature of 
The WORLD’S WORK. In every number some of this group will discuss the big issues before 


the American people, in education, commerce, politics, government, foreign and domestic affairs. 


None can speak with greater authority than they. There are important contributions in the 


February number. 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


COUNT SERGIUS WITTE, former Prime Minister of CARL AKELEY, of the American Museum of Natural 


Russia, gives his personally written account of the first History, tells of his adventures in getting specimens in 
Russian Revolution (1905), and the establishment of Africa. Among the many thrilling episodes in this in- 
the first Soviet. stallment is that of his killing a leopard barehanded by 
ANDRE TARDIEU, Wartime French High Commis- 4 on — “ pers = ae 
sioner to the U. S., tells of French Colonial interests. “An Optimistic View of Our Shipping Situation,” “A 
There are sixteen pages of remarkable illustrations | Million Dollars Spent to Make Thrifty Boys of Street 
with Gk. Idlers,” “Possible Solutions of Our Transportation Prob- 
lems,” and more than twenty others equally interesting 
HERBERT HOOVER, a moving discussion of the needs and worthwhile to progressive people who wish to keep ’ 
of certain revisions in our government. abreast of the times. o*. 
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By way of becoming better acquainted let us send you The WORLD’S oS 
WORK for seven months for $2.00—regular price $4.00 a year. See F 
the coupon at. the right. You need not send the $2.00 now—just a os 
your name and address. eo. 3 
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One night in February, 1918, a score 
of sales managers, members of the 
famous New York Sales Managers’ Club, 
met to discuss a curious and unusual 
subject. As printed in their program, it 
read something about adjusting sales 
departments to a wartime basis. What 
they really talked about was “How 
Shall We Keep Our Salesmen Busy?” 
Ordinarily the answer would be “Put 
[hem To Work, Selling Goods.” 

These sales managers had a lot of 
good salesmen on their hands, for 
whom they did not have any real, 
honest-to-goodness selling. One man 
said that he had called in all of his 
men and put them to work in the ship- 
ping room. Another said he had invited 
his men to don overalls and take a job 
in the factory. Still another reported 
that he had made good use of his sales- 
men in tracing lost freight and missing 
cars. All this was fine, but none of it 
developed a man’s marketing instinct 
very much. 

At previous meetings of the New York 
Sa)-s Managers’ Club such topics had 
been discussed as: “Intensive Cultiva- 
tion of a Territory vs. Hitting the High 
Spots,” “Holding Salesmen’s Conven- 
tions” and “The Use of a Standard 
Sales Manual.” That was in the days 
“before the war,” when sales managers 
and salesmen had to use the sales sides 
of their brains. 


Sales Engineering—a Joke! 


Two years before the war my book, 
“SCIENTIFIC SALES MANAGEMENT,” 
was published. We were in a period 
of over-production, when about every- 
body needed help in sales work. Many 
people, for the first time, realized the 
value of sales, directed and planned 
from the home office, so the book 
proved to be most acceptable, over 
twelve thousand copies being sold, 
mostly to sales managers and other ex- 
ecutives. 

And then we landed, without much 
warning, right in the midst of the 
greatest Sellers’ Market in the world’s 
history. In such a situation, any such 
practices as Sales Engineering, Inten- 
sive Selling or Scientific Sales Manage- 
ment were a joke. BUT ARE THEY TO 
BE DISREGARDED NOW? 


Are They Like Jeffries? 


About four years ago, those who are 
supposed to do the selling and adver- 
tising of our goods BROKE TRAINING. 
Ever since they have been inactive, 
mearket-wise,—they have become flabby, 
soft. They no longer possess the “come- 
back” of the old days. They accept 
turn-downs mildly. They can’t stand 








80 Boylston St., cor Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mollycoddle Salesmen! Pussyfoot Advertisers! 


Today is none too soon for both to return to hard training 


BY CHARLES W. HOYT 


punishment. Are they like Jeffries ?— 
or can they come back? Now is none 
too soon to start training. 

For the past four years the job of 
the average sales manager has been to 
advise customers what proportion of 
their orders would be filled and to apol- 
ogize for the delay in shipping the 
balance. I recently interviewed fifty 
retail customers of one of our clients. 
What they told me about the shipments 
of our customer could be expressed in 
two words, which this magazine would 
not print. 

The direction of salesmen has con- 
sisted in telling salesmen what not to 
sell—in telling them to get a new order 
and at the same time to apologize for 
not shipping the last order. 


Strange Sealed Orders 


Four years ago advertising agents and 
managers began to receive strange, un- 
usual orders from the manufacturer. 
At first they didn’t like the orders. 
Lately, I am inclined to believe, many 
of them are thriving on this sort of 
pre-digested diet. “Be careful! Watch 
your step!” said the bosses. “Don’t 
mention any specific product in our ad- 
vertisements, because if you do our 
dealers, whose orders are already long 
delayed, will protest.” Advertising men 
accordingly (and quite correctly for 
such times) wrote advertising to 
build up “prestige’—“favorable  ac- 
quaintanceship” — “national conscious- 
ness”—and similar things for which 
names were invented. Said those who 
planned: “We must talk about how 
long we have been in the business— 
how well we treat our help—how care- 
fully we build our product.” 

As a result of eating this pre-digested 
food, those who did the building and 


the planning have become somewhat 
spineless. .Isn’t it time, before it is too 
late, that the advertising men go into 
training and try to prepare the sort of 
advertising that the times demand? 


What’s Wrong With Us? 


In a statement prepared for the De- 
cember, 1920, issue of the Guaranty 
Trust Company’s. publication, THE 
GUARANTY NEWS, Mr. Sabin, Presi- 
dent of that Company, says: 


“There is so much in the present situation 
to inspire confidence and hope for the future 
that it is little short of criminal for any one 
to paint the picture so blackly, through 
either ignorance or intent, that these vital 
facts are obscured. To cite a few pertinent 
facts: This country will harvest this year 
one of the largest crops in its history; its 
transportation congestion has been relieved 
and its railroad system is for the first time 
in a decade on a sound financial and operat- 
ing basis; we have passed through a national 
election and assured four years of sane ad- 
ministration of public affairs; our banking 
system has withstood the greatest credit 
strain in its history and is on a sound and 
workable basis; the accumulated surplus of 
five years of splendid prosperity is stored 
in many ways for our continued use; the 
markets of the world demand our products 
and a great mercantile marine is prepared 
to transport them; this country has not been 
overbuilt or overextended in any of its 
underlying activities, and faces no program 
of readjustment along these lines such as 
usually precipitates panic conditions. We 
are in a sounder financial, industrial and 
political condition than any important nation 
in the world.” 


Another Alibi 


Six months ago a Connecticut manufac- 
turer laughed at me for suggesting an aggres- 
sive going after business. Said he: ‘“What’s 
the use? I can sell the goods easily enough, 
but I can’t ship them. About every other 
day some new embargo goes into effect. I 
believe it would be a mistake for me to spend 
a lot of money on salesmen, only to discover, 





The time for action has arrived. We 
welcome the return of the necessity of 
advertising to sell merchandise. We 
have helped many firms lay strong foun- 
dations through institutional, prestige- 
building, consumer-acquaintance-forming 
advertising. Now we welcome the neces- 
sity, or rather the opportunity, of draw- 
ing _——— or “Cashing In” on this 
work, 


We welcome the opportunity to “mer- 
chandise the advertising,” which means, 
to make the advertising secure orders 
before it appears in the papers, by: first 
selling it to the salesmen, the jobber 
and the retailer. We welcome the in- 
structions of our customers who, until 
recently, have been months behind on 
deliveries, that we are to advertise spe- 
cific products. We shall welcome in- 
structions to put prices in their adver- 
tisements. 





Hoyt’s Service, 


Inc., Believes 


We are ready to participate in sales- 
men’s conventions run in the old time 
way, with the addition of the new spirit 
gained by our war experiences. We are 
glad that we shall no longer listen, at 
such conventions, to the explanations of 
the management to the salesmen, as to 
why their last year’s sales were not 
shipped, and to hazy promises for next 
year.. We hope to listen to the sales 
manager as he tells the men what he 
wants, what he expects, and what they 
can expect if they fail to deliver. 


From now on, in sales and advertising: 
“Let’s be done with Mollycoddling. Let’s 
put a stop to Pussyfooting.” 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., is in a position to 
handle, expeditiously, the building of 
advertising plans for 1921, of about six 
additional firms. We would welcome an 
opportunity to explain our methods. 








Hoyts Service, Inc. 


PLANNED ADVERTISING 


116 West 32nd Street, New York 


Leader-News Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 





about next December that the rail lads ea 
— or will ag od them.” . 
is now February, but they a 
talking that way along the line of that A 
road today. But they are producing another 
alibi, namely, that “conditions” aren't right, 
The fundamental conditions are right: but 
there are some other things which need to 
be set right. There are forty-nine States 
in the United States: forty-eight regular 
States and one irregular State, namely, the 
“State of Mind.” The state of mind of 
those who market must be set going alon, 
the proper channels; including manufac. 
— or —— + rong sales managers, 
salesmen, advertising men, retail m 
and retail sales clerks. . — 


Inactivity—a receipt of results without an 
adequate amount of work—has made molly. 
coddles of the sales force. Soft-pedaling, on 
pete 8) — — and the writ. 

0 p-Stage” copy has made te 
— * ogg gg ag 7 
uc as lately en addres; 
the workers, telling them that oa 
go to work. This talk has been addressed 
to the wage-earner—to the factory-hand, 
Equally well should it now be addressed to 
all those who market; otherwise there wil] 
be little need for many factories to make 

the product. 


To Presidents and General Managers: 


A study of the conditions ruling—a | 
at the outlook rather than at aos Pm 
tion—should convince you that we are fac. 
ing prosperous times. “The turn will come,” 
say many authorities, “before 1921 is very 
old.” If you believe this, now is none too 
soon to bring your forces up into line, 


.Everybody connected with your sales and 


advertising should be called in and properly 
instructed. The proper message should go 
forth from you to your salesmen, and from 
them to the retailer. Both should be shown 
the sales sibilities that exist in the prod- 
ucts which you make. As for your adver- 
tising, demand that it be so built and placed 
that it, also, carries the real, definite sales 
message into the field which, in your judg- 
ment, the situation demands. 


To Sales Managers: 


You should immediately satisfy yourselves 
that the fundamental conditions which 
underlie the possibilities for business in your 
products for 1921 are right. You should 
convince yourselves that you are not obliged 
to “mark time” and accept ordinary results 
from your men. Then you should call your 
men in and give them your message. Re- 
member the old conditions when you used 
to teach salesmen how to sell your product? 
Remember the days when intensive selling 
was your forte? Remember the meetings 
when discussions were held as to how to sell 
the retailer? The time has arrived to return 
to those early methods and to go after 
business aggressively. 


To the Salesmen of America: 


During the past four years your chief occu- 
pation has been to “Take Orders.” From 
now on your job should be to “Sell Goods.” 
For a long while you have been inactive. 
You are like a colt that is confined in a box- 
stall. Your wers, physical and mental, 
have withered through lack of action. A 
few setbacks set you to puffing. You lack 
your old time stamina. You must get back 
into shape. You must no longer mildly 
accept the stories which your retailers give 
you about lack of b ess. You must be 
ready to show that it is in their power to 
secure business for your products, if they 
only will. 


Third National Bank Building 
Springfield, Mass. 


MEMBERS: American Association of Advertising Agencies—Audit Bureau of Circulation—National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 








